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^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers;  and  to  give  my  services 
freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or 
desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management ;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  oF  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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KEY-MAN  INSURANCE 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  CPMs  who 
heads  a  management  organization  gave  a 
golf  outing  for  his  employees.  Three  of 
the  guests  did  not  play  golf  and  as  a  treat 
they  were  sent  off  for  a  ride  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  airplane. 

Not  long  after  they  left  for  the  airfield 
this  executive  began  to  speculate  upon  the 
dangers  involved  to  his  organization  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  the  three  men — all 
of  whom  were  key  people  in  his  firm.  As  a 
result  his  golf  game  was  completely  ruined 
and  he  was  not  restored  to  reasonably  good 
humor  until  the  passengers  had  safely  re¬ 
turned. 

Such  an  experience  is  good  for  every  exec¬ 
utive.  It  helps  him  to  realize,  in  the  final 
analysis,  his  complete  dependence  upon 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Of 
course  such  experiences  should  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  remind  the  keen  executive  of  his 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  his  own 
personnel. 

The  use  of  “key-man”  insurance  by  all 
types  of  corporations  is  a  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  company  against  the  loss  of 
those  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  a 
major  part  of  its  success.  There  is  another 
kind  of  insurance  which  should  also  be 
underwritten  by  executives  and  that  is  the 
insurance  of  fair  consideration  and  gen¬ 
erous  treatment  for  the  “key-man”  who 
does  not  die  but  who  lives  to  make  or 
break  any  organization.  This  kind  of  in¬ 
surance  can  only  be  underwritten  by 
the  top  executive.  Its  premiums  are  pay¬ 
able  in  human  effort  and  its  dividends  are 
esprit  de  corps. 


THE  NEW  COMPETITION 

.A.S  IS  true  in  every  profession  the  young 
men  who  are  coming  into  Property  Man¬ 
agement  each  year  are  better  trained,  better 
equipped,  and,  above  all,  better  educated 
than  their  predecessors.  John  T.  Bonner, 
Jr.,  a  realtor  and  instructor  in  real  estate 
at  Ohio  State  University,  takes  a  look  at  a 
typical  real  estate  class  in  a  great  univer¬ 
sity  and  reports  on  the  type  of  man  with 
whom  members  of  the  profession  must 
compete  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bonner  writes 
as  follows: 

“What  will  be  the  caliber  of  the  men 
who  will  become  the  Property  Managers  of 
the  future?  This  important  question  can 
be  answered  in  part  by  analyzing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  present  students  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  These  students  are  already  attend¬ 
ing  classes  in  management  in  at  least  10 
coUeges  and  universities  throughout  the 
nation. 

“For  a  typical  profile  of  the  student  of 
Property  Management  let  us  turn  to  the 
class  in  this  subject  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  are  38  students  enrolled  in  the 
course  of  whom  all  but  o?ie  are  men.  Five 
members  of  the  class  are  in  their  junior 
year,  32  are  seniors  and  one  is  a  graduate 
student. 

“The  present  day  student  is  already  a 
mature  individual  due  to  his  military  ex¬ 
perience  and  his  family  responsibilities. 
The  average  age  of  the  class  is  26;  the 
youngest  is  20  while  the  oldest  is  30  years 
of  age.  Thirty-two  of  the  students  (84%) 
are  veterans  while  27  (70%)  have  had  over¬ 
seas  duty.  Twelve  students,  including  the 
feminine  member  of  the  class,  are  married. 
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“Since  Property  Management  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course  and  can  only  be  taken  by 
upperclassmen  the  students  are  well  pre¬ 
pared.  The  average  student  has  taken  four 
courses  in  accounting,  10  in  business  or¬ 
ganization,  seven  courses  in  economics  and 
three  in  geography.  In  addition,  many 
other  less  specialized  studies  have  been 
pursued. 

“Each  student  has  been  required  to  take 
the  basic  course  in  real  estate  principles. 
Many  have  also  taken  the  other  courses  in 
real  estate  offered  by  the  university  includ¬ 
ing  finance,  research  and  appraisaL 

“If  the  class  under  analysis  is  typical  we 
may  assume  that  the  student  is  learning 
about  his  profession  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  intends  to  practice.  Sixteen  of 
the  students  (43%)  are  residents  of  the 


city  in  which  the  university  is  located,  19 
(50%)  are  from  other  cities  in  the  same 
state,  and  only  three  members  of  the  class 
(7%)  are  from  out  of  the  state. 

“When  asked  to  state  their  plans  for  put¬ 
ting  to  use  their  knowledge  of  management, 
12  students  (32%)  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  profession,  21  (55%)  ex¬ 
pected  to  manage  property  of  their  own  or 
of  relatives,  and  five  ( 13% )  could  see  no  im¬ 
mediate  future  use  for  their  newly  acquired 
knowledge. 

“The  students  are  pursuing  a  12  week 
course  in  Property  Management  with  three 
one-hour  classes  each  week.  The  basic 
text  for  the  course  is  the  Institute's  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Real  Estate  Management  with  ad¬ 
ditional  readings  assigned  in  hack  volumes 
of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management” 
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Your  Editor  Looks  at  England 

The  following  article,  a  result  of  your  Editor's  recent  trip  to  England, 
discusses  the  facts  obtained  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  country's  housing 
economy  and  offers  observations  on  general  conditions  under  the  present 
socialistic  government,  both  as  to  public  housing  and  private  enterprise. 


j^V.NYONE  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  England  and  the  United  States  is  aware 
of  the  great  influence  of  English  thought 
on  life  in  America.  Whereas  there  has  al* 
ways  been  a  substantial  difference  between 
our  governmental  forms,  many  of  our  basic 
concepts  have  come  directly  from  Emg* 
land.  Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  so¬ 
cial  reforms  adopted  by  Parliament  served 
as  the  pattern  for  subsequent  legislation  in 
our  own  country. 

Being  engaged  in  the  business  of  forecast¬ 
ing  economic  trends  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
I  have  always  felt  compeUed  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  keeping  acquainted  with 
developments  in  English  legislation,  social 
structure  and  economics.  This  has  meant 
a  wide  variety  of  study — ^from  reading  the 
economic  philosophy  of  Lord  Keynes, 
which  has  had  so  much  influence  upon  our 
government’s  fiscal  policy  during  the  past 
15  years  to  the  regular  perusal  of  journals 
such  as  the  London  Economist.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  have  been  reams  of  material  put 
out  by  American  observers,  especially  those 
who  have  reported  to  us  on  their  visits  since 
the  Labor  Party  came  into  power. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  course  of 
study  when  the  student  wants  to  get  into  the 
laboratory  himself  to  make  tests  of  his  own 
and  to  record  his  own  observations.  Thus  it 
was  that  one  morning  I  boarded  a  plane  in 
Chicago  for  the  trip  to  London. 

Ocean  Flying 

Every  man  who  has  spent  his  life  seeking 
to  master  his  own  profession  has  a  natural 


interest  in  and  respect  for  the  men  of  other 
professions.  I  cannot  write  an  account  of 
my  visit  to  England  without  comment  upon 
the  miraculous  means  of  travel  which  is  be¬ 
ing  increasingly  employed  by  business  men 
and  other  travelers  who  need  to  conserve 
time. 

1  suppose  that  everyone  who  sets  out  for 
the  first  time  to  cross  an  ocean  by  air  is 
somewhat  apprehensive.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  1  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  in 
the  air,  that  was  my  feeling  when,  after  fly¬ 
ing  alternately  over  land  and  water  to  New¬ 
foundland,  we  headed  out  over  the  open 
ocean.  However,  during  the  seven  flights 
covering  more  than  14,000  miles  which  took 
me  over  most  of  Europe  and  back  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  I  learned  to  have  a  new  respect  for  the 
dependability  of  our  American  airliners 
and  the  men  who  fly  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seven  men  who  sit 
up  front  are  the  kind  of  keen,  clear-eyed, 
physically-fit  specimens  of  young  American 
manhood  who  have  established  their  su¬ 
periority  in  every  field  of  endeavor  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
flying  the  finest  airplanes,  equipped  with 
the  best  engines,  the  most  modern  naviga¬ 
tion  intruments  under  the  most  rigid  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision.  In  the  third  place, 
the  captain  and  his  crew  are  not  merely 
flyers;  they  are  in  every  respect  scientists 
of  air  travel.  There  is  no  set  course  over  the 
ocean,  no  radio  beam  to  lay  down  a  track 
for  them  to  follow.  Each  flight  is  different, 
depending  upon  the  most  vital  factor  with 
which  they  contend — the  wind.  On  our 
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flight  home,  for  example,  we  flew  nearly  500 
miles  out  of  the  regular  pattern  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tail  winds  generated 
by  a  storm  out  at  sea.  As  a  result  we  blew 
into  New  York  two  hours  ahead  of  time  and 
were  saved  the  necessity  of  stopping  at 
Gander,  Newfoundland.  They  call  this 
“pressure  flying.”  Finally,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  that  no  American  airline  ever  put 
a  passenger  down  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
any  of  the  thousands  of  flights  which  have 
been  made. 

Add  all  of  this  to  the  very  real  benefits  of 
leaving  London  at  5:00  P.M.  and  arriving  in 
Chicago  at  10:10  A.M.  the  foUowing  morn¬ 
ing  and  you  have  the  reason  for  my  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  an  air  crossing. 

Orientation 

Two  facts  have  immediate  impact  on  the 
visitor  upon  landing  in  England — courtesy 
and  cleanliness.  The  airport  lounges  into 
which  we  were  led  after  disembarking  from 
the  plane  were  extremely  well  kept  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  crisply  efficient,  yet 
withal  extremely  courteous  officials.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  transport  in  England  has  been 
socialized,  these  people  were  all  govern¬ 
ment  employees. 

In  America  we  are  inclined  to  think  of 
socialists  either  as  starry-eyed  intellectuals 
with  a  nostalgia  for  wealth  which  they 
failed  to  earn  or  inherit,  or  as  more  or  less 
surly  radicals  who  resent  and  covet  the  more 
fortunate  status  of  their  brethren.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  a  socialist  country  one  expects  to  meet 
this  kind  of  folk,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  people  who  wait  upon  your  needs  in 
England  do  not  in  any  sense  seem  to  resent 
their  status,  are  genuinely  glad  to  do  their 
job — whatever  it  may  happen  to  be — and  to 
do  it  well. 

This  anomaly  was  especially  impressive 
in  Claridge^s  hotel.  I  believe  I  have  at  one 
time  or  another  stayed  in  all  of  the  finest 


U.  S.  hotels,  but  there  is  none  in  which  the 
service  can  be  compared  with  this  famous 
English  hostelry.  It  is  simply  alive  with 
lackeys  who  spring  to  your  side  to  perform 
every  conceivable  type  of  service.  The  un¬ 
packing  of  your  bags  by  the  floor  valet  is 
standard  treatment  and  room  service  of  all 
kinds  is  virtually  instantaneous.  Fifteen 
per  cent  is  added  to  your  room  biU  for  this 
service  and  the  floor  help  does  not  expect  a 
gratuity  for  each  single  service  performed. 

One  must  also  become  used  to  the  same 
high  level  of  courtesy  in  business  contacts, 
plus  an  unctuous  formality  which  we  might 
describe  as  somewhat  “stuffy,”  but  which  is 
indeed  impressive  and  pleasant  once  you 
have  become  used  to  it.  For  example:  all  of 
the  better  business  houses  have  a  uniformed 
doorman  who  greets  you  at  the  front  door. 
Inevitably,  if  you  have  an  appointment  with 
one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  concern 
(and  you  wouldn’t  think  of  calling  upon 
him  if  you  didn’t  have  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment)  this  doorman  will  respond  to  your 
inquiry  by  saying :  “Oh  yes,  Mr.  Downs,  Mr. 
So-and-So  is  expecting  you.  I  will  take  you 
to  his  secretary.”  In  other  words,  when  you 
have  an  appointment  with  an  English  busi¬ 
ness  man  he  takes  the  trouble  to  prepare 
your  welcome,  to  make  his  hospitality  im¬ 
pressive.  There  is  much  here  that  we  could 
emulate  with  good  grace. 

Another  of  the  impressive  differences  one 
finds  in  England  is  the  formal  manner  of 
speech  among  the  people  in  higher  stations 
— whether  in  government  or  business.  The 
easy  and  careless  jargon  of  the  American 
business  man  with  his  frequent  lapse  into 
the  vernacular  seems  entirely  out  of  place, 
even  in  the  most  intimate  tete-a-tete  conver¬ 
sations.  Whereas  I  do  not  consider  myself 
a  person  of  impoverished  vocabulary,  I 
found  myself  constantly  challenged  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  my  conversation. 
And,  even  then,  I  came  off  a  bad  second  to 
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most  of  those  with  whom  1  talked.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  practice  encourages  more  pictur¬ 
esque  use  of  what  is  really  a  very  lovely 
language  for  those  who  try  to  use  it  in  a 
broader  sense. 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  orientation,  one 
must  become  familiar  with  the  London  cab 
and  its  obsequious  operator.  The  English 
are  apparently  great  walkers,  but  the  rule 
seems  to  be  that  when  one  walks  one  must 
not  have  a  purpose  other  than  exercise.  If 
you  want  to  go  somewhere  you  ride  in  a  cab. 

Most  of  the  London  cabs  (about  90%)  are 
of  the  1936-39  vintage.  They  are  all  small 
cars,  about  the  size  of  a  1936  Ford  and  they 
are  all  of  the  same  design.  They  must  be 
short  in  length  since  it  is  a  part  of  the  law 
that  they  be  required  to  make  a  U  turn  in 
the  comparatively  narrow  streets.  The 
cabby  sits  out  front,  much  the  same  as  he 
did  in  our  old  type  limousines,  even  in  the 
most  modern  of  the  cabs. 

The  economics  of  the  London  cab  escape 
me  completely.  The  rates  are  incredibly 
low,  being  but  18  cents  for  the  first  flag  pull 
instead  of  the  40  cents  which  is  about  the 
U.  S.  average.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
cab  costs  $4,400,  an  amount  considerably 
above  the  cost  of  even  our  better  cabs.  The 
cabs  are  not  owned  by  the  individual  driv¬ 
ers  but  are  operated  by  several  private  com¬ 
panies.  To  ride  in  them  is  one  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  which  enrich  your  visit. 

The  Profession 

Real  estate  men  in  England  are  profes¬ 
sionalized  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  in 
the  U.  S.  Our  oldest  professional  group 
(the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers)  is  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Chartered  Surveyors  was  founded  in  1868. 
The  term  “surveyor”  compares  with  our 
word  “appraiser”  although  it  has  somewhat 
broader  connotations. 


As  might  be  expected  after  analysis  of  our 
own  professional  standards  (which  become 
more  stringent  in  the  effluxion  of  time)  it  is 
now  quite  difficult  for  an  aspirant  member 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Society.  He 
may  only  do  so  either  by  attending  and  grad¬ 
uating  from  Cambridge  or  London  Universi¬ 
ties  (in  which  the  official  coUeges  of  the 
Society  have  been  set  up  and  wherein  the 
syllabus  of  the  courses  is  under  its  consulta¬ 
tive  control)  or  by  a  series  of  examinations 
(3)  which  are  taken  periodically  after  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  apprenticeship  has  been  served  in 
an  accredited  establishment.  Of  course, 
even  for  this  type  of  applicant  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  standards  of  educational 
background. 

The  Society’s  interests  are  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  profession,  are  not  in  any  sense 
political.  The  Society  does  not  interest  it¬ 
self  in  party  matters,  each  member  being 
free  to  express  himself  on  matters  politic 
as  he  sees  fit.  Approximately  half  of  the 
members  are  presently  in  the  government 
service  and  there  is  thus  a  high  degree  of 
compatability  and  respect  as  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  who  are  Surveyors 
and  those  who  represent  private  enterprise. 

The  Society  is  a  substantial  group.  It 
owns  its  own  building  in  perhaps  the  finest 
location  for  such  a  property  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  building  boasts  the  finest  li¬ 
brary  on  appraising  in  the  world  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  offices  reeks  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  high  purpose.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  16,000  members — a  very  siz¬ 
able  membership  when  compared  with  the 
rolls  of  our  Institutes  and  the  relative  sizes 
of  our  populations. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  (like  that 
of  our  Institute  of  Appraisers)  is  not  made 
up  solely  of  men  who  devote  all  of  their  time 
to  valuations,  but  embraces  top  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  every  phase  of  the  real  estate  field. 
The  head  of  the  London  County  Council 
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Housing  operation  is  a  member  of  the 
Society,  as  is  the  head  of  the  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  England.  The  former  is  the 
director  of  the  largest  public  housing  agency 
in  the  world  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  real 
estate  executive  officer  in  the  largest  private 
property  holding  agency  in  the  world. 

Private  Enterprise 

Four  of  the  seven  days  of  intensive  study 
which  I  gave  to  the  English  housing  econ¬ 
omy  were  spent  with  the  top  people  in  the 
field  of  private  property  ownership,  man¬ 
agement,  brokerage  and  appraisal. 
Through  the  prodigious  hospitality  of  Brig¬ 
adier  Alexander  H.  Killick,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  M.A.,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors — and, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  the  finest  men  from 
every  point  of  view  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  meet — I  was  put  in  touch 
systematically  with  men  in  leading  positions 
in  every  phase  of  my  field  of  investigation. 
Based  upon  these  interviews  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  study  of  local  records  of  operations  I 
would  make  the  observations  which  serve  as 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  place,  real  estate  in  England 
occupies  a  much  higher  position  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  scale  in  their  economy  than  it  does 
in  ours.  There,  real  estate  is  considered  to 
be  just  beneath  Government  bonds  in  de¬ 
sirability.  For  many  years  most  English  in¬ 
vestment  trusts ,  insurance  companies, 
church  funds  and  personal  fortunes  have 
been  founded  upon  real  estate  holdings. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  served  to  make 
this  enviable  status  one  of  natural  evolution 
in  the  rating  of  investments.  In  England 
the  taxes  on  real  estate  (or  “rates”  as  they 
are  called  there)  are  the  obligation  of  the 
beneficial  occupant.  This  practice  of  the 
tenant  paying  taxes  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
originally  the  franchise  was  extended  only 


to  those  people  who  paid  real  property 
taxes.  Being  anxious  to  assure  themselves  of 
the  right  to  vote,  tenants  insisted  upon  the 
right  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax  load  and 
thus  the  custom  grew  of  setting  individual 
rentals  at  certain  figures,  plus  “rates.”  Even 
under  rent  control,  the  tenants  were  obliged 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  “rates.” 

As  a  part  of  this  philosophy  of  tax  assess¬ 
ment  there  is  no  tax  either  on  vacant  land  or 
upon  those  areas  of  an  individual  building 
which  from  time  to  time  may  lay  vacant. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  great  stabilizing  factor 
in  real  estate  ownership  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  in  the  great  depression  of  the 
Thirties,  there  was  no  drop  in  real  estate 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  U.  S. 

The  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  real  es¬ 
tate  owner  (as  well  as  those  paid  by  the  ten¬ 
ant)  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
rent  value  of  the  property  involved,  rather 
than  upon  the  capital  value  as  in  the  U.  S. 
This  is  a  much  more  realistic  approach  and 
in  a  sense  is  a  tax  related  to  income. 

In  the  area  of  rent  controls,  the  English 
regulations  have  been  more  liberal  than 
those  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  been  the  general 
belief  in  th  U.  S.  that  English  rent  control 
was  never  removed  after  World  War  I. 
Whereas  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  units 
which  rent  at  the  low^t  levels,  the  fact  is 
that  between  the  wars  there  was  a  gradual 
decontrol  of  rental  dwellings  until — ^just  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II — more  than  80%  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  rental  property  had  been  removed 
from  control. 

In  the  re-imposition  of  controls  during 
World  War  II,  the  top  20%  (by  rental)  of 
English  rental  property  was  not  placed  un¬ 
der  the  rent  regulation.  Moreover,  apart¬ 
ments  which  compared  with  our  apartment 
hotels  likewise  were  never  put  under  con¬ 
trols. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  the  real  estate 
economy  is  that  rentals  in  England  are  and 
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have  been  much  higher  in  relation  to  the 
general  economy  than  those  in  the  U.  S. 
My  hotel  room  at  Claridge’s  was  at  the  rate 
of  $12.00  per  day,  not  including  the  15% 
which  was  added  for  service.  Office  rentals 
in  London  today  average  about  $4.00  per 
square  foot,  with  the  tenants  paying,  in  ad< 
dition,  the  real  estate  taxes,  janitor  service 
and  general  maintenance. 

According  to  common  usage  in  English 
rental  property,  the  tenant  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  unit  which  he 
occupies.  All  decorating  is  done  by  the 
tenant  and,  under  most  leases,  he  is  obliged 
to  completely  redecorate  his  apartment 
whenever  he  moves  out. 

The  Real  Estate  Business 

Virtually  all  real  estate  offices  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  partnerships.  This  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  highly  professional  na¬ 
ture  of  real  estate  service  and  the  high 
state  of  personal  responsibility  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  individuals  who  are  in  the 
field.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  rate  of  activity  in  aU  forms  of 
real  estate,  especially  in  the  matter  of  valua¬ 
tion.  This  peak  appraisal  demand  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  operation  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  to  be  discussed 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the 
drop  in  real  estate  activity  in  England  since 
1946  has  not  been  as  marked  as  that  experi¬ 
enced  here.  Real  estate  offices  are  prosper¬ 
ous  in  terms  of  their  earnings  before  taxes. 

The  greatest  socializing  agent  in  England, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  unconscionable  income 
tax.  This  tax  starts  to  take  income  at  the 
rate  of  nine  shillings  to  the  pound.  Inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  but  twenty  shillings  to  the 
pound,  this  means  that  at  the  very  start  the 
income  tax  rate  is  45%.  The  surtax  rate 
likewise  is  confiscatory  and  results  in  the 
limitation  of  net  income  (after  taxes) — re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  which  the  individual 


earns — to  something  less  than  $20,000  per 
year.  With  the  cost  of  living  in  most  re¬ 
spects  higher  than  it  is  here,  it  is  obvious 
that  those  people  who  in  former  years  have 
become  used  to  a  luxury  standard  of  living 
are  no  longer  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  what  they  believe  are  the  minimum 
necessities  of  life  except  by  a  dissipation  of 
their  principal. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  capital 
gains  tax  whatever.  During  the  wartime 
period  of  inflation  (which  reflected  our 
own)  it  is  obvious  that  the  shrewd  investor 
was  able  to  piece  out  his  meager  net  income 
with  the  proceeds  of  profitable  investment. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  same 
deflationary  trends  which  are  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  our  own  economy  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  felt  there.  This  will  mean  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  speculative  investment  will 
shrink  to  nothing  and  hence  these  same  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  forced  to  rely  upon  earned  in¬ 
come  as  a  source  for  current  expenditures. 

Austerity 

The  so-called  “austerity  program”  is  quite 
as  frightful  as  it  sounds.  The  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  held  to  a  standard  of  living 
considerably  below  that  which  we  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  war.  Food  is  reasonably 
plentiful,  but  on  a  restricted  basis.  Meat, 
for  example,  is  issued  to  the  individual 
member  of  a  family  at  the  rate  of  eight  pen¬ 
nies*  worth  a  week.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  English  people  are  uniquely  law  abid¬ 
ing,  there  is  almost  no  black  market  and 
thus  there  is  no  relief  from  the  gnawing 
hunger  for  red  meat  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  meat  eating  individual  who  is  denied 
his  regular  fare.  Even  in  the  better 
restaurants  and  hotels  there  is  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  meat  on  the  menus.  Ac¬ 
cording  tq^the  regulation,  a  hotel  can  obtain 
one  penny*s  worth  of  meat  for  each  capital 
meal  which  is  served  in  its  dining  rooms. 
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The  same  scarcity  applies  to  butter,  cheese,  this  century.  Even  before  World  War  I,  the 
sugar  and  eggs.  London  County  Council  had  built  and  was 

Austerity  applies  also  to  clothing,  operating  as  many  public  housing  units  as 
Whereas  clothing  rationing  has  been  lifted,  are  now  extant  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
prices  are  terrifically  high.  For  example:  The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  is 

I  wanted  to  buy  a  raincoat  while  in  London  the  legislative  device  under  which  England 
and  I  was  sent  to  one  of  the  leading  stores,  is  now  operating  and  which  was  devised  by 
I  found  a  coat  which  I  would  estimate  would  the  socialists  following  World  War  11. 
sell  at  about  $30  in  our  stores  and  I  found  Whereas  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  more 
that  the  price  was  $64.  One  of  the  reasons  than  briefly  describe  here  the  operations  of 
for  the  high  price  was  the  so>called  ‘‘pur-  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
chase  tax” — a  special  revenue  collected  by  some  of  the  things  which  it  does: 


the  government  on  every  article  which  is 
purchased,  except  the  bare  necessities. 

In  effect  the  government  is  socializing  the 
wearing  apparel  of  the  people  by  allowing 
the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  clothes 
which  are  called  “utility”  garments.  These 
clothing  articles  are  simple  and  limited  to 
style  and  of  acceptable  material  but  they 
are  readily  identifiable  and  hence  have  the 
quality  of  a  uniform.  However,  they  are 
sold  without  purchase  tax  and  are  so  much 
cheaper  than  custom  type  ready  made 
clothes  that  people  are  forced  to  buy  them. 

The  English  family  is  now  getting  six  im¬ 
perial  gallons  of  petrol  per  month  for  all 
except  essential  driving.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  essential  driving  is  more  strict  than 
our  own  regulations  during  the  war  and, 
again,  the  patronage  of  black  markets  is 
virtually  nil.  It  is  plain  to  see,  then,  that 
the  program  of  life  in  England  is  not  exactly 
what  one  might  expect  from  their  having 
come  victoriously  out  of  a  great  and  long 
war. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 

England  has  been  moving  toward  the  so¬ 
cialization  of  housing  ever  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  Century  when  the  first  of  the 
laws  relative  to  public  entrance  into  the 
field  was  passed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eng¬ 
land  embraced  a  housing  law  much  the  same 
as  our  present  WET  bill  in  the  early  part  of 


1.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  all  develop¬ 
ment  rights  for  property  are  to  come  under 
the  ownership  of  the  government.  This 
means  that  each  individual  piece  of  property 
in  Britian  is  frozen  in  its  present  use  status. 
If  you  own  a  home  the  government  will  pur¬ 
chase  from  you  all  of  your  rights  in  that  prop¬ 
erty  except  for  its  use  as  a  home.  If,  for 
example,  someone  came  along  and  offered 
you  twice  as  much  as  the  property  was  worth 
for  a  house  in  order  to  change  it  into  an 
office,  you  could  only  complete  the  trans¬ 
action  by  giving  up  the  property  at  its  resi¬ 
dential  value.  The  buyer  could  only  complete 
the  change  by  purchasing  the  development 
rights  for  the  conversion  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Now  whereas  the  government  theoretically 
purchases  these  development  rights  from  you 
in  the  first  instance,  the  total  appropriation 
for  these  rights  is  only  three  hundred  million 
pounds  and  no  more.  According  to  the  best 
informed  appraisers,  this  fund  will  pay  the 
o\^ers  an  amount  equal  to  only  10%  of  the 
current  value  of  the  rights. 

2.  The  development  rights  not  only  include  those 
which  apply  to  the  conversion  of  property  to 
other  uses,  but  also  include  all  of  the  mineral 
rights.  If  oil  is  discovered  under  your  prop¬ 
erty  it  belongs  to  the  government. 

3.  The  theory  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act  is  that  the  benefits  of  alternate  use  are 
actually  a  creation  of  the  community  and  are 
hence  the  property  of  the  community.  If  you 
own  a  piece  of  land  which  becomes  valuable 
as  a  filling  station  the  allegation  of  the  so¬ 
cialists  is  that  this  new  value  came  about  as 
the  result  of  traffic  created  by  the  people  in 
the  city  and  hence  the  value  thereby  created 
belongs  to  those  same  people. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  uses  to  which  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  pot  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
planning  officials  of  the  area  in  which  it  is 
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located.  This  local  planning  board  operates 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  top-level  government  agency 
which  administers  the  entire  program. 

5.  Whereas  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act’s  provisions  in  many  respects  are  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  our  traditional  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  property  rights,  there  are  many 
features  of  the  act  which  could  be  employed 
here  to  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  communi¬ 
ties.  Certainly  our  planning  agencies  need 
broader  powers  to  prevent  the  heterogeneous 
building  which  is  being  carried  on  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  every  planning  concept  in  so  many  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  today.  While  it  is 
true  that  we  have  accepted  the  legal  theory 
of  zoning  controls,  the  local  administration 
of  such  controls  is  shot  with  inefficiency  and 
hampered  by  political  interference. 

6.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  building  program  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  At 
the  present  time,  for  example,  all  building  is 
restricted  to  those  projects  which  are  licensed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  As  the  regulation 
now  stands,  private  builders  are  limited  to 
one  private  dwelling  for  every  four  public 
housing  units  built  by  the  local  housing  agen¬ 
cies.  This  is  the  legal  limit,  but  in  effect  the 
actual  building  of  private  dwellings  is  not  up 
to  one  unit  for  every  four  of  government 
housing. 

Public  Housing 

The  City  of  London,  as  we  Americans 
think  of  it,  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ur¬ 
ban  communities.  In  truth,  the  City  of 
London  is  a  small  section  in  the  center  of 
the  community  of  London  and  is  but  one 
borough  among  many  which  comprise  the 
metropolitan  community.  Each  of  these 
boroughs  has  an  autonomous  government, 
with  its  own  mayor  and  its  own  councilmen. 
There  is,  however,  a  co-ordinating  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  London  County  Council 
through  which  these  boroughs  combine  to 
provide  certain  services  (such  as  police, 
health,  housing)  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

The  activities  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  field  of  public  housing  are  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  separate  boroughs, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  housing  authority 
and  each  of  which  carries  on  its  own  housing 


activities  within  its  borders.  The  whole 
program  is  inefficient  in  that  there  is 
great  duplication  of  facilities  for  housing 
operation.  This  is  recognized  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  most  of  the  local  people  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  field  but  they  merely  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  charge  it  up  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  multi-unit  government.  We, 
of  course,  have  the  same  wasteful  duplica¬ 
tion  of  governmental  facilities  in  our  own 
local  areas  and  are  guilty  of  the  same  sort  of 
compromise. 

At  the  present  time  the  London  County 
Council  owns  and  operates  in  excess  of  110,- 
000  units  in  and  around  the  city  and  plans 
the  construction  of  more  than  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  units.  This  is  over  and  above  the 
large  amount  of  public  housing  which  is 
owned,  operated  and  under  construction  by 
the  housing  agencies  of  the  boroughs. 

Unlike  the  public  housing  in  the  U.  S.  the 
program  of  the  Council  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  accommodation  of  those  pros¬ 
pective  tenants  who  find  themselves  in  the 
comparatively  narrow  range  of  incomes 
which  establish  eligibility  in  our  cities. 
The  selection  of  tenants  for  England’s  hous¬ 
ing  projects  is  based  on  a  formula  in  which 
“need”  plays  the  dominant  role  and  level  of 
income  is  not  considered.  In  other  words, 
public  housing  has  gone  so  far  in  England 
that  they  are  frankly  building  government 
housing  for  a  broad  cross-section  of  their 
people  without  respect  to  the  “low-rent”  im¬ 
plications  which  have  existed  in  our  country 
throughout  the  movement  and  which  origi¬ 
nally  motivated  the  English  interest  in  the 
program.  There  are  de  luxe  public  housing 
units  in  London  in  which  rentals  have  been 
fixed  at  higher  levels — so  high,  in  fact  that 
the  amount  of  subsidy  is  reduced  in  individ¬ 
ual  projects  so  as  to  provide  larger  than  nor¬ 
mal  subsidies  in  other  units  where  the 
demand  fbr  low  rents  is  greater.  This  is 
indeed  socialization  of  housing  in  fact. 
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Even  in  those  cases  of  de  luxe  public 
housing  units  however  a  subsidy  is  given  the 
tenants  because,  under  the  law,  all  public 
housing  must  benefit  from  such  minimum 
statutory  underwriting. 

Kind  of  Housing 

The  London  County  Council  operates  and 
builds  two  principal  kinds  of  housing  units. 
The  first  is  made  up  of  apartment  projects 
built  in  slum  clearance  areas  and  the  second 
consists  of  what  they  call  Rural  Estates 
which  shall  be  considered  later. 

In  the  course  of  my  visit  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  spend  a  day  with  the  director  of 
development  of  the  London  County  Council 
as  well  as  a  day  with  the  director  of  manage* 
ment.  At  the  outset  of  our  tour  together  I 
asked  the  director  of  development  of  the 
Council  to  take  me  to  the  worst  slum  area  in 
London.  We  drove  down  into  the  East  End 
district  and  ultimately  arrived  at  a  narrow 
street  of  old  converted  stable  buildings 
which  are  called  Mews.  I  alighted  from  our 
car  and  simply  couldnH  believe  that  I  was 
in  the  worst  slums  of  London — ^because  of 
the  incredible  cleanliness.  However  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  inspection  of  the  slum  areas 
convinced  me  that  I  was  in  truth  seeing 
slums.  The  answer  is  that  the  slums  are 
made  up  only  of  over-crowded,  sub-standard 
buildings  and  are  not  areas  of  filth,  as  in  the 
case  in  our  own  slum  areas.  This  is  probably 
due  chiefly  to  the  homogeneous  nature  of 
their  population's  origin  and  tradition. 

Because  the  people  of  London  are  careful 
of  the  cleanliness  of  even  their  slum  areas, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  ac¬ 
quire  wide  areas  in  the  slums  in  order  to 
build  new  clearance  projects.  So  long  as  the 
individual  buildings  are  in  conformity  to 
the  over-all  plan,  the  authorities  can  wreck 
a  half  block  or  an  even  small  area  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
There  is  no  need  to  re-educate  wholesale 


groups  of  people  in  how  to  live  in  decent 
surroundings  as  is  the  case  here. 

One  must  appreciate  that  the  whole 
standard  of  living  in  England  is  well  below 
our  own.  In  consequence  their  standard  of 
housing  is  also  well  below  our  own — both 
in  fact  and  in  concept.  For  example:  a 
standard  modern  middle  class  apartment 
in  England  will  have  two  bedrooms,  a  living 
room  and  a  bath.  The  ^‘living  room"  does 
not  mean  there  what  it  means  here.  This 
“living  room"  is  a  general  gathering  room 
which  serves  as  a  dining  room  as  well.  What 
we  call  a  living  room  is,  in  their  parlance,  a 
“parlor."  Most  middle  class  and  working 
people  do  not  have  or  expect  a  parlor.  Such 
rooms  are  customary  only  among  the  upper 
classes  and  are  then  probably  called  draw¬ 
ing  rooms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  size  of  all  rooms 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  we  would  consider 
acceptable.  There  is  no  central  heat  in  the 
typical  housing  unit,  the  heat  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  gas  or  electric  grate  in  about  ev¬ 
ery  other  room  in  the  unit.  The  bath 
facilities  consist  of  a  bathroom  in  which  the 
tub  and  wash  stand  are  located  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  closet  which  houses  the  toilet.  There  is 
no  electric  refrigeraton  in  general  use.  In- 
stead^e  units  have  a  small  pantry  (larder) 
in  which  there  are  one  or  two  stone  shelves. 
In  the  comparatively  short  and  mild  sum¬ 
mer  the  housewife’s  butter  and  other  per¬ 
ishables  are  placed  upon  these  stone  shelves 
and  covered  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  sim¬ 
ple  evaporative  refrigeration  apparently 
does  the  job  satisfactorily. 

The  older  slum  clearance  apartment 
buildings  are  five  stories  high  and  have  no 
elevators.  The  newer  ones  have  a  lift. 
Some  of  the  newest  de  luxe  public  housing 
apartments  are  in  taller  buildings  and  look 
much  the  same  as  our  more  modern  fire¬ 
proof  apartment  houses. 

The  Rural  Estates  are  satellite  towns 
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which  the  government  is  creating  on  the 
outskirts  of  London  and  are  from  3000  to 
7000  units  in  size.  Being  started  from 
scratch,  they  are  well  planned  along  the 
most  modem  lines.  Shopping  centers  are 
planned  and  huilt  by  the  public  authorities 
and  are  leased  out  to  private  enterprise  op¬ 
erators.  Since  the  national  health  law  went 
into  operation  these  new  towns  also  build  a 
health  center  which  becomes  a  part  of  the 
community.  Schools  are  built  along  with 
the  houses  and  sites  are  set  aside  for 
churches  and  community  buildings. 

In  the  light  of  the  great  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  England  they  have  developed  a 
number  of  interesting  constmction  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  helped  them  overcome 
their  specific  material  shortages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  lumber  is  especially  scarce  since  it 
is  an  import  item.  This  has  led  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  several  new  methods  of  prefabricat¬ 
ing  concrete  off  site  as  well  as  working  with 
concrete  on  site.  In  one  project  I  saw 
erected  forms  for  two  story  apartment 
buildings  which  were  being  poured  entirely 
out  of  concrete.  They  have  also  developed 
a  method  of  using  the  great  mounds  of  rub¬ 
ble  which  came  out  of  the  bombed  areas. 
This  rubble  is  fabricated  into  a  material 
which  serves  their  construction  needs  and 
makes  an  acceptable  looking  building. 

In  the  Rural  Estates  a  number  of  basic 
types  of  houses  are  built.  There  are  some 
few  single  family  detached  houses,  although 
these  are  rare.  There  are  numbers  of  du¬ 
plex  type  houses  of  the  larger  unit  sizes. 
There  are  two  story  row  houses,  with  the 
living  room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  bedrooms  overhead.  There  are 
apartment  buildings  (also  two  stories)  in 
which  the  individual  units  are  on  one  floor. 
Finally,  on  many  of  the  comers  there  are 
what  they  called  **aged  person  homes’* 
which  are  one  story  buildings  usually  con¬ 
taining  two  one-room  units.  These  one- 


room  units  contain  a  living  room  with  a 
Pullman  type  kitchen,  a  utility  room  and 
bath.  They  are  designed  for  people  who 
would  find  it  difficult  to  use  stairs. 

In  all  English  public  housing  units  (as 
well  as  private  apartments)  the  utilities  are 
not  included  in  the  rental.  The  tenant  pays 
his  own  gas  or  light  bill  which  includes  the 
fuel  which  he  uses  for  heat  and  hot  water. 
The  housing  authority  does  not  provide  a 
stove  or  hot  water  heating  equipment  al¬ 
though  the  room  heaters  are  built  into  the 
building.  The  tenant,  instead  of  buying  his 
stove  and  hot  water  heating  equipment, 
rents  it  from  the  local  utility  company.  Of 
course  this  company  is  also  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government. 

Why  and  Whither  Socialism? 

Most  American  were  genuinely  surprised 
when  England’s  first  post-war  general  elec¬ 
tions  resulted  in  victory  for  the  labor 
party.  It  had  been  our  impression  that  the 
majestic  leadership  of  Winston  Churchill 
throughout  the  difficult  war  years  would 
have  earned  for  him  the  fmits  of  pclitical 
victory. 

In  this  supposition  we  had  failed  to 
understand  the  thinking  of  the  average 
Englishman.  For  decades  he  had  been 
dedicated  to  a  program  of  liquidating  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  through  the  erosion  of 
high  taxes.  He  had  also  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  economic 
problems  of  the  nation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  maximum  income  and  se¬ 
curity  for  the  working  man.  Being  in 
control  of  the  government  through  his 
franchise,  the  typical  Englishman  thought 
it  was  time  to  undertake  an  experiment  in 
government  to  see  whether  or  not  public 
ownership  and  planning  could  produce  an 
economic  climate  which  would  be  generally 
more  helpful  for  the  common  man. 
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Whereas  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
English  people  are  temperamentally  better 
suited  to  socialism  than  U.S.  citizens  be¬ 
cause  of  their  homogeneous  character,  their 
great  patience  and  their  high  respect  for 
laws  and  regulations,  one  who  prosecutes 
such  a  point  of  view  is  overlooking  the  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  many  of  the  most  important 
reforms  in  the  political  and  economic 
status  of  man  were  won  by  this  seemingly 
docile  people.  It  was  and  is  my  conclusion 
that  the  English  people  are  less  socialistic 
by  nature  than  the  American  people — ^in 
spite  of  the  rugged  individualism  and  per¬ 
sonal  anarchy  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
our  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  English  people 
embraced  socialism  because  they  were  uni¬ 
versally  aware  of  the  declining  dominance 
of  their  economy  and  they  were  determined 
to  make  repairs  which  would  restore  it  to 
good  working  order.  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  fact  that  our  modern  democracy  has 
placed  the  ruling  power  in  the  hands  of 
average  citizens  who  desire  to  use  their 
power  to  produce  a  better  living  environ¬ 
ment.  The  identical  trends  are  operating 
in  the  United  States  and  have  become  evi¬ 
dent  in  countless  pieces  of  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  our  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  especially  during  the  past  sixteen 
years.  If  we  move  into  a  serious  deflation¬ 
ary  period  in  the  next  several  months  we 
will  see  a  great  upsurge  of  this  type  of  ex¬ 
perimental  legislation,  of  which  the  Bran- 
nan  agricultural  proposal  is  probably  a 
prototype. 

There  are  certain  problems  which 
squarely  face  England’s  labor  government 
and  which  must  be  solved  before  English 
socialism  can  be  an  effective  testimonial  to 
a  world  which  is  carefully  watching  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  see  whether  or  not  it  offers  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world-wide  search  for  the  kind 
of  system  which  can  successfully  operate  in 


our  era  of  civilization.  The  first  of  these 
problems,  it  seems  to  me,  involves  the  over¬ 
all  position  of  England  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy.  For  generations  the  function  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  that  of  fabricator,  banker  and 
insurer.  Raw  materials  were  brought  from 
the  far  reaches  of  the  world  to  the  highly 
skilled  and  technologically  advanced  hands 
of  the  English  people  where  they  were  made 
into  superior  products  at  a  high  level  of 
efficiency.  The  function  of  England  in  the 
world  economy  might  be  compared  to  the 
function  of  “wholesaling”  which  for  so 
long  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  facilities  of  our  own  country.  However 
just  as  a  function  of  wholesaling  was  made 
largely  obsolete  by  the  emergence  of  na¬ 
tional  corporations  and  chain  stores,  the 
function  of  England  as  the  fabricator  of 
much  of  the  world’s  goods  was  likewise 
made  obsolete  by  the  erection  of  fabricat¬ 
ing  plants  at  the  source  of  raw  materials 
and  of  their  distribution.  For  example: 
In  the  early  history  of  our  country  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  our  cotton  crop  was  transported 
to  England  as  a  raw  material  and  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Colonies  as  finished  goods. 
It  was  not  long  before  aggressive  American 
business  men  saw  the  great  advantage  in 
building  cotton  mills  of  our  own,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  shipping  costs  and  earning  the  profits 
from  fabrication.  This  same  desire  on  the 
part  of  local  people  to  “get  into  the  act” 
was  duplicated  in  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  India — in  fact  all  over  the  world. 
This  spread  of  technology  robbed  England 
of  a  great  part  of  her  function. 

The  same  adverse  trends  affected  Britian’s 
operations  as  insurer.  For  many  years  Eng¬ 
lish  business  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  in¬ 
surance  in  many  sections  of  the  world  which 
are  now  either  behind  the  iron  curtain  or 
which  are  closed  to  English  business  men 
because  of  the  necessity  for  monetary  regu¬ 
lation.  In  the  same  period  the  financial 
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capital  of  the  world  was  moved  to  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  this  country’s  dominance 
in  world  wealth. 

Many  of  the  serious  minded  people  in 
England  today  are  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  only  solution  to  England’s  problem 
lies  in  a  mass  migration  of  her  people  to 
other  sections  of  the  world.  The  British 
Isles  are  completely  unable  to  support  them¬ 
selves  in  food  and  they  are  peculiarly  barren 
of  raw  materials  other  than  coal.  Unless 
atomic  energy  completely  changes  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  distribution  of  the  world’s  goods 
it  would  seem  certain  that  England  is 
doomed  to  a  decrease  in  her  present  com¬ 
paratively  low  living  standard  or  to  an  en¬ 
forced  decline  in  her  population. 

The  theory  of  socialism  is  the  theory  of 
the  division  of  goods.  However,  division  is 
only  an  equitable  arrangement  if  there  is 
enough  to  divide.  Socialism  of  the  English 
type  may  be  a  palliative  for  a  fundamental 
deficiency  so  long  as  it  can  live  off  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  but  it  is  bound  to 
break  down  when  these  surplus  stocks  have 
been  exhausted. 

In  the  operation  of  the  English  economy 
at  the  present  time  the  government  has  re¬ 


sorted  to  subsidy  on  every  hand.  The 
farmer  is  subsidized  to  grow  food  by  paying 
him  an  uneconomic  price  for  his  crops.  The 
consumer  is  subsidized  in  his  purchase  of 
food  by  being  charged  a  price  below  eco¬ 
nomic  level  for  his  purchases  in  the  stores. 
The  tenant  in  the  houses  and  apartments  is 
charged  a  rental  which  is  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  maintenance  of  his  home. 
All  of  these  subsidies  pre-suppose  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  person  or  group  of  persons 
from  whom  the  deficiency  can  be  seized — 
either  through  tax  or  confiscation.  Ulti¬ 
mately  however  in  a  land  of  low  natural 
resources  the  government  must  face  the 
time  when  residual  wealth  accumulated 
over  generations  has  been  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  and  when  there  will  be  no  one  left 
from  whom  the  subsidy  can  be  taken. 

Whereas  1  do  not  purpose  to  be  omnis¬ 
cient  in  the  matter  of  England’s  economy, 
my  best  judgment  at  the  moment  is  that 
England  is  living  primarily  from  two 
sources  which  are  completely  “unearned,” 
i.e.,  residual  wealth  and  American  aid. 
How  she  can  preserve  the  one  and  maintain 
the  other  over  an  indefinite  period  seems 
to  me  the  current  English  dilemma. 


Let's  Talk  About  Air  Conditioning 

By  Forrest  Shoemaker 

Which  type  of  air  conditioning  installation  should  I  use  in  an  office  build¬ 
ing? — ^Which  system  is  the  most  economical  to  operate? — Can  a  factory 
and  a  hotel  successfully  use  the  same  type  of  system?  Those  questions 
and  many  others  about  the  complexities  of  air  conditioning  engineering 
are  answered  in  this  article  by  a  Tulsa  contractor  who  appreciates  the 
problems  of  the  Property  Manager. 


.^MONG  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  an  air  conditioning  system  for 
a  particular  project  are  noise,  appearance, 
operating  characteristics,  and  adaptability 
to  special  requirements.  However,  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  customer 
is  economy.  It  is  easy  for  the  customer  to 
compare  and  analyze  the  original  invest¬ 
ment  for  various  types  of  systems  and  to 
compare  operating  costs. 

The  total  costs  will  include  the  initial 
cost,  and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  the 
system  going  throughout  its  life.  Initial 
costs  and  annual  operating  costs  cannot  be 
added  directly  to  obtain  a  significant  result. 
In  order  to  convert  from  one  to  the  other  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  applicable  interest 
rate  on  capital  investment  and  probable 
life  of  the  system.  The  various  components 
for  different  life  expectancies  should  be 
taken  into  account.  The  average  figure 
should  be  based  upon  a  12  to  16  year  period. 

The  principal  elements  of  initial  cost 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  Machinery — inclnding  aoxiliaries  and  con¬ 
trols. 

2.  Installation  of  machinery — transportation, 
rigging,  foundations,  and  erection. 

Forrest  Shoemaker,  a  pioneer  in  his  field,  has 
spent  15  years  in  the  design  and  installation  of  air 
conditioning  systems  and  recently  solved  the  proh- 
lem  of  year-round  conditioning  for  a  12  story  build¬ 
ing.  He  oums  and  manages  the  Forrest  Shoemaker 
Air  Conditioning  Co.,  a  firm  which  maintains  its 
own  shops. 


3.  Interconnecting  services — ^piping,  wiring  duct¬ 
work,  and  insulation. 

4.  Building  provisions — furring,  plastering, 
structural  changes,  and  awnings. 

5.  Permits — refrigerant,  guarantee,  miscellane¬ 
ous. 

Operating  costs  can  be  grouped  under  the 
following  classifications: 

1.  Energy  cost  —  electricity,  fuel  or  steam  used 
by  equipment. 

2.  Disposal  of  condenser  heat  —  cost  of  water  if 
used. 

3.  Maintenance  and  supervision. 

4.  Repairs  and  replacements. 

5.  Rental  value  of  space  occupied  by  equipment. 

6.  Interest  on  investment. 

7.  Taxes,  water  treatment,  miscellaneous. 

Most  vapor  compression  refrigeration  sys¬ 
tems  contain  either  a  reciprocating  or  cen- 
trifu^l  compressor.  Single-body  recipro¬ 
cating  compressors  are  available  from 
fractional  horsepower  sizes  to  about  125 
tons  and  are  used  in  multiples  up  to  six  or 
eight  units  in  a  single  machine  room.  Cen¬ 
trifugal  compressors  are  available  from  100 
horsepower  to  1,200  horsepower  but  are 
limited  to  indirect  systems  where  the  cool¬ 
ing  is  transferred  from  the  refrigerant  to 
the  conditioned  air  through  an  intermediate 
circulating  water  system.  Throughout  the 
entire  range  from  3  horsepower  to  1,200  the 
difference  in  operating  efficiency  between 
reciprocating  and  centrifugal  machines  is 
very  small.  The  determining  factor  in  the 
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size  ranges  where  either  might  he  used  is 
largely  a  matter  of  first  cost. 

Indirect  Systems 

Where  indirect  systems  are  to  he  used, 
the  manufacturing  cost  situation  today  is 
such  that  helow  100  tons  the  reciprocating 
machines  are  substantially  less  expensive 
and  above  400  tons  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  point  at  which  they  cost  the  same  is 
most  likely  to  be  at  250  tons.  Of  course, 
this  break  even  point  can  vary  one  way  or 
the  other  on  any  particular  project  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  particular  circumstances.  In 
this  range,  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  job  both  ways  and  to  select  the 
type  which  gives  the  lowest  first  cost  under 
the  actual  combination  of  conditions  ex¬ 
pected  to  apply. 

When  first  cost  considerations  for  the  two 
types  of  equipment  are  about  even,  other 
factors  take  on  greater  significance.  For 
example,  it  then  becomes  advisable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  one  type  of  equipment  might 
be  cheaper  to  operate  or,  again,  whether 
one  type  might  be  capable  of  more  economi¬ 
cal  expansion.  Even  though  energy  require¬ 
ments  throughout  the  season  may  be  equal, 
electric  energy  costs  may  have  a  heavy  com¬ 
ponent  of  demand  charge  based  upon  con¬ 
nected  horsepower,  in  which  case  a  multiple 
reciprocating  compressor  installation  might 
have  a  significant  advantage  in  the  in-be¬ 
tween  seasons  when  a  portion  of  it  can  be 
disconnected  for  part  load  operation. 

Vapor  compression  systems  of  the  steam 
j^t  and  absorption  types  are  also  available. 
The  choice  between  these  and  electrical  or 
mechanical  types  lies  largely  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  relative  energy  costs,  relative  ini¬ 
tial  cost,  and  cost  of  operating  condenser 
heat  disposal  system.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  these  systems  are  less  numerous  be¬ 
cause  they  compare  unfavorably  in  both 
operating  and  initial  cost. 
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However,  the  operating  cost  situation  can 
be  reversed  whenever  fuel  or  steam  is  un¬ 
usually  cheap  or  whenever  electrical  or 
mechanical  energy  is  unusually  expensive. 
For  example,  instaUations  of  this  kind  may 
work  out  favorably  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  for  the  oflSce  building  of  a  large 
factory  in  which  steam  is  available  through¬ 
out  the  summer  cooling  season  at  practically 
no  cost  as  a  by-product  of  the  plant’s  power 
generation  or  process  work. 

In  vapor  compression  systems,  the  heat 
energy  which  moves  the  vapor  from  the  low 
pressure  of  the  evaporator  to  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  condenser  is  low  grade,  from  the 
available  energy  standpoint,  as  compared  to 
the  mechanical  energy  applied  to  a  com¬ 
pressor  to  do  the  same  job.  Consequently, 
several  times  the  total  energy  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  and  the  excess  must  be  removed  from 
the  refrigeration  system  through  its  con¬ 
denser.  This  means  that  cooling  water 
pumps,  piping,  and  condensers  must  have 
two  to  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  com¬ 
pressor  system.  Consequently,  the  design 
of  these  systems  differs  in  practically  all 
major  respects  except  the  air  handling 
equipment  and  an  economical  selection  in¬ 
volves  estimating  all  components  of  initial 
cost  as  well  as  operating  cost. 

Vapor  Compression  Operations 

In  aU  vapor  compression  systems  the  heat 
extracted  from  the  conditioned  space  plus 
the  energy  expended  on  the  refrigerant  dur¬ 
ing  compression  must  be  transferred  to  a 
cooling  medium  in  the  condenser.  The 
cooling  medium  can  be  outside  air,  well 
water,  city  water,  or  it  can  be  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  in  a  cooling  tower  or  evapora¬ 
tive  condenser.  The  proper  selection  is 
largely  dependent  on  economic  factors  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  limited  by  law.  Air  cooled 
condens^  are  heavy  and  bulky  and  impose 
an  initial  cost  and  energy  cost  disadvantage 
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on  the  compressor  because  of  the  high  head 
pressure  required  in  order  to  transfer  heat 
to  outdoor  air  on  a  hot  day.  However,  it 
requires  no  piping  connections  and  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  install  so  that  it  finds  usefulness  in 
sizes  below  three  tons  where  the  saving  in 
installation  cost  frequently  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  increased  operating  cost.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  self-contained  room  air  conditioners 
up  to  one  horsepower  are  usually  air  cooled. 
Above  three  horsepower  the  saving  in  in- 
staUation  cost  will  rarely  justify  the  high 
operating  cost. 

Studies  have  been  made  comparing  the 
cost  of  using  city  water  supplies  through  a 
condenser  and  wasting  it  to  a  drain  with  the 
use  of  water  saving  devices.  City  water  has 
the  advantage  in  initial  cost,  maintenance 
cost,  and  in  compressor  power  input  except 
where  the  temperatures  of  the  water  exceed 
80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Its  disadvantage  is 
high  cost.  In  fact,  an  increasing  number  of 
cities  are  prohibiting  the  use  of  water  for 
this  purpose  because  of  the  heavy  drain  on 
their  summer  water  supplies.  In  general, 
the  use  of  city  water  will  work  out  to  the 
cheapest  overall  cost  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  country  when  water  temperatures 
are  low  and  where  the  principal  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  air  conditioning  load  are  di¬ 
rectly  proportional  to  outdoor  temperature. 
Where  the  major  components  of  the  heat 
gain  are  independent  of  outdoor  tempera¬ 
ture  such  as  lights,  motors,  and  process  heat 
in  a  factory,  water  saving  devices  will  fre¬ 
quently  justify  their  extra  first  cost  even  in 
the  North.  In  the  South  the  overall  cost 
will  generally  work  out  against  the  city 
water  condenser  regardless  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  heat  gain.  This  is  due  to  the 
greater  annual  number  of  equivalent  full 
load  hours  of  operation  and  the  consequent 
greater  importance  of  operating  cost  with 
respect  to  initial  cost.  Exceptions  would  be 
churches,  for  example,  and  other  applica¬ 


tions  whm’e  the  system  would  normaUy  be 
used  only  a  few  hours  per  week. 

Lightweight  Cooling  Systems 

The  perfect  gas  cycle  with  air  compressor 
and  air  turbine  is  rarely  considered  in  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  air  conditioning  because 
it  requires  about  five  times  as  much  opera¬ 
ting  power  at  average  air  conditioning  tem¬ 
peratures.  However,  it  does  afford  large 
savings  in  weight  and  space  over  other  me¬ 
chanical  refrigeration  equipment  and  is 
presently  being  used  to  air  condition  air¬ 
planes.  In  this  case,  the  high  operating  cost 
of  the  cooling  equipment  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  high  cost  of  carrying  it  around  all 
year.  It  is  possible  that  stationary  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  found  where  large  amounts  of 
air  conditioning  may  be  needed  for  short 
and  infrequent  periods  of  time. 

In  general,  systems  supplying  large  sized 
spaces  will  use  conditioners  of  the  central 
plant  type  with  duct  distribution  of  the 
conditioned  air.  Typical  of  such  installa¬ 
tions  are  department  stores,  theaters,  au¬ 
ditoriums,  and  factories.  The  economic 
factors  enter  the  picture  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  con¬ 
ditioners  and  the  number  of  conditioner  lo¬ 
cations  to  be  used.  The  lowest  equipment 
cost  will  normally  be  obtained  with  a  single 
large  conditioner.  In  a  theater  a  few  short 
runs  of  relatively  large  ductwork  would  lead 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  outlets  from  which 
air  could  be  distributed  to  the  conditioned 
space.  If  two  or  more  conditioners  were 
used  there  would  ordinarily  be  no  saving  in 
ductwork  or  other  items  sufficient  to  offset 
the  extra  cost  of  equipment. 

Multi-Story  Buildings 

In  a  multi-story  department  store  or  fac¬ 
tory,  however,  the  single  conditioner  usually 
discharges  into  a  large  vertical  supply  duct 
extending  from  floor  to  floor,  with  takeoffs 
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digtributing  conditioned  air  horizontally 
throughout  each  floor.  Return  air  must 
also  be  picked  up  at  each  floor  with  another 
large  vertical  duct. 

The  multiple  conditioner  system  would 
have  one  or  more  conditioners  on  each  floor. 
Offsetting  the  extra  equipment  costs  would 
be  the  elimination  of  vertical  ductwork  and 
the  space  which  it  would  occupy.  The 
smaller  conditioners  on  each  floor  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  hung  from  ceilings  in  otherwise 
unusable  space,  in  which  case  there  could 
be  a  definite  cost  advantage  over  the  space 
required  by  a  single  large  conditioner. 

The  evaluation  to  be  placed  on  these  vari¬ 
ous  cost  considerations  will  depend  on: 

1.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  building. 

2.  The  use  to  which  it  will  be  put. 

3.  Whether  the  air  conditioning  is  being  applied 
to  an  existing  structure  or  designed  into  a 
new  one. 

4.  Code  requirements  with  respect  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  ductwork. 

5.  Effect  on  cost  of  fire  insurance. 

In  each  case,  however,  proper  evaluation 
is  possible  in  terms  of  overall  owning  cost 
and  the  result  can  determine  the  type  of 
system  which  should  be  used.  In  this  type 
of  building  it  is  seldom  possible  to  select 
the  best  system  without  careful  engineering 
and  economic  study. 

The  past  seven  or  eight  years  have  seen  a 
period  of  rapid  expansion  in  our  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  the  construction  of 
many  medium  and  large-sized  factories.  A 
high  percentage  of  these  have  been  single 
story  buildings  covering  large  areas.  The 
combination  of  small  window  areas  and 
heavy  internal  loads  have  led  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  conditioning  inside  temperatures 
in  the  summer  time.  In  some  instances 
large  mechanical  ventilating  systems  have 
been  used.  In  others  full  summer  air  con¬ 
ditioning  has  been  found  to  be  less  expen¬ 
sive,  especially  when  the  manufacturing 
process  would  have  required  filtering  of  the 


large  quantities  of  outside  air  introduced 
into  the  building.  In  any  event,  this  type 
of  building  has  arrived  as  a  major  market 
for  the  air  conditioning  industry. 

Single  Story  Factory 

These  factories  are  often  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  in  length  and  are  usually  character¬ 
ized  by  a  heat  gain  per  unit  of  area  so  high 
that  the  effects  of  conduction  through  walls 
proportional  to  outdoor  temperature  are  al¬ 
most  negligible.  The  compressors  of  the 
usual  air  conditioning  system  can  be  shut 
down  when  the  outdoor  temperature  falls 
appreciably  below  the  desired  indoor  tem¬ 
perature.  In  these  large  single  story  facto¬ 
ries,  the  compressors  are  normally  required 
until  the  outdoor  temperature  is  20  degrees 
Fahrenheit  below  the  indoor  if  a  100  per 
cent  fresh  air  or  ^economizer”  design  is 
adopted.  This  design  replaces  the  recircu¬ 
lated  air  with  outside  air  whenever  outside 
temperature  falls  below  inside.  Without  the 
100  per  cent  fresh  air  feature,  operation  of 
the  compressors  may  be  required  down  to 
temperatures  as  low  as  zero  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Consequently,  these  systems  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  high  number  of  hours  of  full 
load  operation  and  great  care  must  be  used 
toward  the  selection  of  a  system  with  a  fa¬ 
vorable  operating  cost. 

In  the  large  single  story  factory  building, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  practicable  to  use  a  sin¬ 
gle  location  for  the  conditioner.  To  use  a 
single  conditioner  distributing  to  the  entire 
area  would  require  starting  off  from  the 
conditioner  with  space  consuming  duct¬ 
work.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  ductwork 
overhead  which  means  running  through  the 
roof  trusses  and  the  maximum  size  of  duct¬ 
work  which  can  be  run  through  the  trusses 
is  generally  limited.  This  dictates  a  system 
of  distributed  conditioners  and  a  common 
arrangement  is  to  space  them  every  150  to 
300  feet  along  the  length  of  the  building. 
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These  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof 
trusses  or  small  penthouses  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  on  the  roof. 

When  the  conditioners  are  distributed 
throughout  the  building,  it  is  not  practical 
from  a  cost  consideration  to  run  refrigerant 
lines  from  a  single  compressor  location  in  a 
machinery  room.  Indirect  expansion 
should  be  employed  and  insulated  water 
lines  used  to  distribute  the  refrigeration  to 
the  various  conditioners.  In  systems  run¬ 
ning  over  one  thousand  tons  this  gives  a  low 
first  cost  for  equipment  but  floor  space 
within  the  building  area  must  be  occupied 
by  the  compressor  and  charged  against  the 
first  cost.  Correspondingly,  the  extra  tem¬ 
perature  drop  from  the  refrigerant  to  water 
requires  operation  at  a  lower  suction  tem¬ 
perature  and  an  increase  in  power  cost 
which  will  usually  be  significant  because  of 
the  extended  annual  period  of  operation. 

The  alternative  is  to  use  groups  of  smaller 
reciprocating  machines  distributed  along 
with  the  conditioners  so  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  independent  direct  expansion  air 
conditioning  system  at  each  conditioner  lo¬ 
cation.  At  the  electronics  factory  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  such  a  system  is 
operating  successfully  with  more  than  2,000 
horsepower  of  compressor  capacity  dis¬ 
tributed  at  approximately  20  locations. 

Direct  Expansion  System 

In  the  direct  expansion  system  there  is  an 
appreciable  saving  in  power  operating  cost. 
The  need  for  water  or  refrigerant  lines  run¬ 
ning  the  length  of  the  building  is  replaced 
by  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  distributed 
electric  power  service.  In  any  one  machine 
room  location  the  weight  of  equipment  and 
its  space  requirements  are  kept  to  the  point 
where  locations  in  roof  penthouses  or  on 
platforms  between  roof  trusses  can  be  used. 
Thus,  the  air  conditioning  system  need  not 
require  floor  space  within  the  building  and 


the  structural  provisions  for  supporting  the 
equipment  at  roof  level  are  not  prohibitive 
in  cost  if  provided  for  in  the  original  design 
of  the  building.  These  structural  provisions 
are  a  significant  item  in  any  economic  analy¬ 
sis  looking  toward  the  selection  of  this  type 
of  system  even  though  in  new  construction 
they  are  usually  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  machine  room  for  a  centrally  located 
compressor  plant. 

The  principal  offsetting  cost  of  the  dis¬ 
tributed  direct  expansion  system  is  main¬ 
tenance.  When  the  compression  equipment 
is  spread  over  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
feet  or  more,  it  takes  more  people  to  keep  an 
eye  on  it  and  to  maintain  it  in  good  opera¬ 
ting  condition.  Again,  the  distributed 
direct  expansion  system  shows  up  to  best 
advantage  when  the  character  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  operation  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
factory  is  well  known  and  reasonably  stable. 

If  changes  in  the  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion  after  the  air  conditioning  is  installed 
should  result  in  moving  a  major  portion  of 
the  internal  heat  gain  from  one  end  of  the 
factory  to  the  other,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
move  both  compressor  and  conditioners  to 
follow  the  load.  With  the  central  compres¬ 
sor  room  only  the  conditioners  and  piping 
will  need  to  be  relocated  and  these  are  light 
and  easy  to  handle.  Much  has  been  made 
of  this  factor  in  literature  on  the  subject, 
but  in  too  few  instances  have  calculations 
actually  been  made  of  the  cost  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  change  and  a  comparison  made  with 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  system  in  the  initial  installation. 
Both  types  of  system  are  presently  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  factory  buildings  and  it  does  not 
currently  appear  that  there  is  any  tendency 
for  either  type  to  dominate.  Again,  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  careful  study  to 
determine  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  as  applied  to  each  individual 
installation. 
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Hotels,  Apartments  and  Offices 

Another  major  post-war  market  for  air 
conditioning  has  heen  the  multi-room  budd¬ 
ing  such  as  office  buildings,  hotels,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  and  hospitals.  Here  the 
interior  areas  are  partitioned  off  so  that 
considerable  zoning  is  required  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  exposures  of  the  building.  If  a  central 
plant  system  is  employed  it  will  usually  take 
the  form  of  one  or  two  compressor  locations 
and  a  system  of  conditioners  throughout 
the  building.  Each  conditioner  discharges 
to  a  system  of  corridor  ductwork  which  dis¬ 
tributes  conditioned  air  to  each  room.  Here 
the  opportunity  exists,  as  in  the  large  fac¬ 
tories,  for  saving  in  distributing  the  com¬ 
pressors  through  the  building  along  with 
the  conditioners.  However,  the  economics 
generally  work  out  differently  since  the 
compressors  will  occupy  rentable  space 
whereas  the  central  machine  room  in  the 
basement  or  sub-basement  cannot  ordina¬ 
rily  be  rented.  Again  the  total  hours  of 
equivalent  full  load  summer  operation  will 
not  usually  reflect  the  high  internal  heat 
gains  found  in  factories  so  that  the  saving 
in  power  operating  cost  has  less  of  a  chance 
to  offset  the  higher  equipment  cost. 

Maintenance  Costs 


A  special  case  of  the  distributed  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  system  is  the  use  of  self-contained 
packaged  air  conditioners  in  the  large 
multi-room  building.  These  units,  contain¬ 
ing  the  entire  air  conditioning  system  in  a 
single  factory  assembled  package,  have  al¬ 
most  completely  taken  over  the  field  up  to 
five  or  ten  tons  as  in  taverns,  beauty  shops, 
small  retail  stores,  etc.  Ehie  to  their  manu¬ 
facture  on  a  quantity  basis  the  first  cost  of 
equipment  is  low  even  when  compared  to 
the  largest  central  plant  equipment.  They 
are  occasionally  used  in  large  multi-room 
buildings  and  are  frequently  the  preferred 
economic  choice  of  tenants  installing  air 
conditioning  for  themselves  and  where  they 
must  consider  the  salvage  of  the  installation. 
These  units  may  be  installed  without  duct¬ 
work  in  the  larger  rooms  of  multi-room 
buildings  such  as  drafting  rooms,  account¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  hospital  wards.  For  smaller 
offices,  they  usually  take  care  of  four  to  six 
rooms  with  small,  short  duct-work. 

The  Property  Manager  installing  a  large 
system  and  considering  this  type  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  low  equipment  cost  and  the 
simplieity  of  installation  when  the  system 
is  to  go  into  an  occupied  building.  How¬ 
ever,  offsetting  factors  are  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  getting  fresh  air  and  power  to  the 
many  scattered  equipment  locations,  the 
cost  of  space  occupied  by  the  equipment  and 
the  high  maintenance  and  service  costs  re¬ 
quired  by  many  different  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  locations  remote  from  the  normal 
centers  of  mechanical  maintenance. 

A  characteristic  of  these  systems  is  that 
each  unit  must  have  capacity  to  meet  the 
peak  load  of  the  small  section  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  it  serves  thus  total  capacity  is  the 
sum  of  the  individual  peaks.  In  a  zoned 
central  plant  system  the  compressors  need 
only  take  care  of  the  peak  load  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  and  the  difference  can  have 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  first  cost. 


An  interesting  situation  with  respect  to 
maintenance  cost  is  arising  in  many  of  our 
larger  eities  where  laws  are  requiring  at¬ 
tendance  of  licensed  engineers  for  opera¬ 
ting  air  conditioning  systems  based  on  the 
number  of  pounds  of  refrigerant  contained 
in  the  individual  refrigerant  circuit.  Where 
the  eentral  compressor  plant,  with  its  large 
refrigerant  charge  in  one  circuit,  will  almost 
always  require  attendance  by  licensed  op¬ 
erating  engineers,  the  distributed  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  system  may  not.  The  resulting 
saving  in  maintenance  cost  can  be  a  large 
and  determining  balance  sheet  factor. 
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Double  Duct  Systems 

In  recent  years  the  single  supply  duct  cen¬ 
tral  plant  systems  for  multi-room  buildings 
have  been  declining  in  favor  in  spite  of  their 
relatively  low  overall  cost  because  of  their 
inability  to  provide  effective  control  of  in¬ 
dividual  room  temperature  at  the  desire  of 
the  occupant.  If  individual  room  tempera¬ 
ture  control  is  a  requirement,  the  choice 
then  bes  between  the  double  duct  system 
and  the  muiltiple  room  unit  system.  The 
double  duct  system  involves  two  separate 
supply  duct  distributing  systems  with  mix¬ 
ing  dampers  at  each  outlet  under  the  control 
of  the  room  occupant  so  that  the  proportion 
of  air  withdrawn  from  the  hot  or  cold  duct 
systems  can  be  varied  to  give  the  desired 
room  temperature.  These  systems  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  costly  than  multiple  room  unit 
systems  and  the  large  total  duct  area  re¬ 
quired  frequently  gets  into  costly  space 
problems  in  the  design  of  the  building.  Se¬ 
lection  of  these  systems  is  usually  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  economic,  particularly  since 
the  recent  decline  in  cost  of  the  multiple- 
room  unit  system,  but  their  usefulness  may 
increase  as  the  internal  heat  gain  in  multi¬ 
room  buildings  continues  to  climb. 

The  usual  form  of  the  multiple  room  unit 
system  is  a  series  of  smaU  cabinet  type 
conditioners  spaced  at  frequent  intervals 
around  the  outside  periphery  of  each  floor 
of  the  building  with  at  least  one  unit  to  a 
room.  The  piping  system  supplies  cold  water 
to  each  unit  for  summer  cooling  and  hot 
water  for  winter  heating.  A  drain  connec¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  each  unit  to  carry  away 
condensate  and  the  unit  may  be  designed  to 
draw  ventilation  air  through  a  sleeve  in  the 
exterior  wall  even  in  tall  buildings  where 
there  can  be  considerable  air  pressure  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  inside  and  outside. 

In  large  installations  the  ventilation  air  is 
usually  supplied  through  ductwork  which 


may  discharge  into  the  room  conditioning 
unit  or  directly  into  the  room  through  a  sep¬ 
arate  griUe.  In  the  induction  type  unit  the 
ventilation  air  must  be  brought  to  the  unit 
under  a  relatively  high  pressure  and  its  high 
velocity  discharge  within  the  unit  is  used  to 
induce  recirculated  room  air  flow  through 
the  cooling  coil  of  the  unit. 

These  units  give  simple  individual  con¬ 
trol  of  room  temperature  through  control  of 
water  flow  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  a  hot 
water  heating  system.  Cost  comparisons 
with  central  plant  systems  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  systems  as  a  whole  because  both 
equipment  and  methods  of  installation  are 
fundamentally  different.  In  the  average  in¬ 
stallation  above  100  tons  these  systems  are 
less  expensive  than  double  duct  systems  and 
more  expensive  than  simple  central  plant 
systems  without  individual  room  control. 
Cost  comparisons  will  vary  considerably 
from  one  installation  to  another  depending 
upon  zoning  required,  shape  of  the  building, 
location  of  pipe  shafts,  and  elaborateness  of 
the  control  used.  Power  operating  costs  are 
about  the  same  for  all  of  these  types  of  sys¬ 
tems  except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  high 
internal  heat  gain  due  to  heavy  lighting  or 
unusual  concentrations  of  people.  The  fixed 
ventilation  air  provisions  of  the  unit  system 
are  not  readily  adaptable  for  using  in¬ 
creased  outside  air  supply  for  cooling  in  cool 
weather  under  these  conditions. 

I  have  stayed  away  from  a  discussion  of 
the  earning  power  of  air  conditioning  for  an 
oflBce  building  or  a  place  where  personnel 
must  be  protected.  However,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known  that  the  personnel  efficiency 
is  greatly  improved.  Proper  filtering  and 
humidification  has  also  proven  to  be  a 
money  saver  for  the  carpets,  woodwork,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  health  of  the  occupants.  It  has 
been  proved  that  an  air  conditioning  system 
does  earn  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  incurred  by  installing  this  system. 
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Selling  Management  as  an  Investment 

By  Durand  Taylor 

Most  Property  Managers  are  convinced  that  money  spent  to  hire  their 
services  is  a  very  sound  investment.  Too  many  owners,  particularly  new 
owners,  don't  always  know  that  this  is  the  case.  In  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  selling  Management  service,  the 
author  asks  Mr.  Owner  some  sharp  questions.  Then,  he  gives  Mr.  Owner 
the  answers.  This  series  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  author's  own 
successful  experience  in  developing  a  dynamic  Management  firm.  Mr. 

Taylor's  next  article  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 


Let  me  make  a  point  right  at  the  start  hy 
telling  a  true  story: 

A  PROMINENT  Property  Manager  in  New 
York  City  was  seeking  the  account  of  a 
client  who  had  purchased  income  property 
for  the  first  time.  The  owner’s  resistance  to 
the  manager’s  proposal  was  stubborn  and 
unswerving.  Said  the  owner,  have  a  fine 
superintendent  to  look  after  the  property 
for  me.  Why  should  I  have  the  expense  of 
your  management?” 

The  Real  Estate  Manager,  thinking  fast 
on  his  feet,  replied,  “I’ll  answer  you  with 
another  question.  I’m  going  to  assume  that, 
besides  your  $100,000  investment  in  this 
building,  you  have  another  $100,000,  more 
or  less,  in  cash  or  other  liquid  assets.  How 
do  you  administer  those  funds?” 

Experts  for  Experts'  Johs 

“Why,  principally  through  my  bankers 
and  accountants,”  the  owner  replied. 

“Exactly,”  retorted  the  Property  Man* 
ager,  “You  employ  the  advice  and  services 
of  experts — ^men  who  are  professionals  in 


Duband  Taylor  heads  the  Durand  Taylor  Co.  in 
Neu)  York  City.  His  23  years  of  activity  in  the 
real  estate  field  have  gained  him  national  promt* 
nence  as  a  property  manager.  In  1947  Mr.  Taylor 
teas  president  of  the  Institute. 


the  matter  of  investment  and  administration 
of  your  funds.  Yet  you  are  entrusting  your 
other  $100,000  asset  to  the  care  of  a  $50  a 
week  building  superintendent.” 

The  story  illustrates  a  misconception 
among  owners,  so  general  as  to  be  appal* 
ling,  which  is  the  backbone  of  practically 
aU  resistance  to  professional  Property  Man* 
agement.  The  argument  of  the  manage* 
ment  salesman  just  cited  broke  opposition 
in  this  case  and  enabled  him  to  present  the 
owner  with  a  true  picture  of  what  was  in* 
volved  in  the  stewardship  of  his  property. 

It’s  “Stewardship” 

The  word  “stewardship”  is  an  apt  term  to 
apply  to  Property  Management.  From  time 
immemorial,  men  who  have  acquired  large 
properties  have  found  it  practical  and  wise 
to  entrust  their  care  to  stewards,  experts  in 
matters  of  administration,  of  arbitration, 
and  in  the  handling  of  accounts  and  the  mul* 
titudinous  details  of  husbandry.  They  have 
realized  that  property — even  only  one 
square  foot  of  property — if  it  is  to  be  pro* 
ductive,  can  not  be  left  to  itself ;  it  must  be 
managed.  And,  to  produce  the  maximum, 
it  must  have  the  most  expert  management. 

Our  owner  in  the  story,  like  hundreds  of 
other^owners,  looked  upon  his  $100,000 
investment  as  something  that  would  run 
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itself,  with  only  a  superintendent  to  collect 
the  rent  and  to  look  after  necessary  upkeep 
and  repairs.  Now  that  his  mind  has  heen 
opened,  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  salesman  and  continue  the  case  to  our 
sales-resistant  client.  Let’s  begin  where  he 
left  off — ^with  the  superintendent. 

Two  Different  Functions 

So  you  have  a  good  superintendent,  Mr. 
Owner.  But  have  you  considered  that 
‘‘managing”  and  “superintending”  are  two 
different  functions,  and,  that  if  the  superin* 
tendent  tries  to  take  over  the  management 
of  the  building,  he’s  not  going  to  have  time 
for  superintending?  And,  can  you  find  a 
superintendent  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  rentals  and  human  relations,  for  exam¬ 
ple?  Or  one  who  is  a  purchasing  expert, 
an  insurance  expert,  a  legal  expert,  a  tax 
expert,  a  labor  arbitrator,  an  employment 
expert,  a  payroll  expert,  an  accountant? 
For  that  matter,  how  about  yourself,  Mr. 
Owner?  Are  you  an  expert  in  any  or  all  of 
these  highly  specialized  fields? 

“But  how  do  all  of  these  functions  pertain 
to  managing  my  building?”  he  may  ask. 
The  answer  would  seem  clear  enough,  but 
our  owner  is  hard  to  convince. 

All  right,  let’s  take  them  one  by  one.  We 
named  rentals  first,  and  we  assume  income 
is  your  first  point  of  interest,  so  we’ll  start 
with  that.  Perhaps  you  think  your  building 
has  done  aU  right  under  owner  manage¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  you’re  satisfied  with  the 
return  the  building  is  showing,  but  are  you 
sure  that  a  better,  more  profitable  job 
couldn’t  be  done?  How  can  you  know  un¬ 
less  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  accurate 
up-to-date  comparisons  with  other  similar 
operations?  Our  professional  management 
possesses  the  necessary  information  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  judge  whether  you  are  getting 
an  adequate  rental  return.  Our  knowledge 
and  experience  should  be  working  for  you. 
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Tenant  Relationships 

In  this  connection,  have  you  considered 
the  matter  of  tenant-landlord  relations,  Mr. 
Owner?  Do  you  know  from  experience  that 
this  relationship  is  strained  more  often  than 
not — that  the  element  of  opposing  interests 
between  owner  and  tenant  almost  invariably 
creates  tension  and  bad  feeling?  Have  you 
considered  what  the  services  of  a  deft,  dip¬ 
lomatic  intermediary  would  mean  to  you  in 
this  relationship — that  such  services  would 
redound  to  your  advantage,  not  only  in 
terms  of  peace  of  mind,  but  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  well? 

Owners,  traditionally,  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  either  too  easy  or  too  tough  in  dealing 
with  tenants.  Take  the  matter  of  rent  col¬ 
lection,  for  instance,  which  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  source  of  friction  between  tenant 
and  landlord.  Collecting  rents  calls  for 
prompt  and  accurate  billing,  systematic 
follow-up  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  undisturbed  by  personal  feelings. 
Rent  collection  is  a  basic  management  func¬ 
tion  and  we  have  perfected  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  the  money  in  efficiently,  without  giving 
needless  offense  to  tenants. 

Sometimes,  It’s  “No” 

Or,  consider  those  occasions  when  a 
tenant  makes  an  impractical  request.  Of 
course,  many  of  his  requests  are  legitimate, 
and  these  should  be  granted,  and  granted 
graciously.  But  then  there  are  times  when 
the  answer  must  be,  “No.”  Every  building 
owner’s  interests  demand  that  he  retain  the 
good  will  of  his  tenants,  and,  in  cases  where 
the  tenant’s  request  must  be  refused,  it  is 
our  business  to  explain  why  the  request  is 
not  practical.  From  long  experience,  we 
know  how  to  make  him  see  your  side  of  the 
question  and  yet  retain  his  friendly  regard. 

Ck>od  owner-tenant  relations  depend,  in 
large  measure,  upon  the  prompt  and  fair 
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adjustment  of  requests  and  complaints. 
Conversely,  the  financial  success  of  your 
building  depends  a  great  deal  on  good 
owner-tenant  relations.  The  complaints  you 
ignore  today  may  well  cost  you  profits  to¬ 
morrow.  Such  diplomatic  dealing,  as  we 
have  described  to  you,  in  handling  rental 
collections  and  tenant  problems  results  in 
higher  occupancy  and  stable  income,  and 
more  than  justifies  our  modest  fee. 

Ninety  Per  Cent  Above  Ceilings 

And,  before  we  leave  the  subject,  did  you 
know  that  our  management  has  been  able 
to  negotiate  90  per  cent  of  the  lease  re¬ 
newals  for  our  clients  at  more  than  the 
statutory  rental?  *  This  is  not  to  question 
your  own  astuteness  and  tact,  Mr.  Owner, 
but  do  you  think,  in  your  position  as  a 
landlord,  you  can  swing  that  one?  It  is  a 
job  for  an  experienced  and,  shall  we  say, 
dispassionate  management. 

So  much  for  the  income,  but  what  about 
your  expenses?  How  about  purchasing 
(we  named  that  next),  Mr.  Owner?  You 
don’t  need  to  answer,  but,  without  a  good 
agent,  chances  are  your  bills  for  fuel,  sup¬ 
plies,  repairs,  and  maintenance  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  they  need  be — a  matter 
of  increasing  concern  as  prices  continue  to 
rise. 

Service  vs.  Panic 

Or,  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  main¬ 
tenance.  Every  building  requires  repairs 
that  can  not  be  overlooked.  When  a  pipe 
starts  to  leak,  or  electric  wires  start  sput¬ 
tering,  or  the  inspector  says  the  elevators 
must  have  new  cables,  you  must  act — and 
act  quickly.  Do  you  have  experts  on  call  to 
meet  all  types  of  emergencies?  Or,  do  you 

*  A  statutory  ceiling  is  still  in  effect  on  commer¬ 
cial  rentals  in  New  York  State,  to  which  exception 

may  he  taken  hy  written  agreement  between  the 

renting  parties. 
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have  to  rush  around  frantically,  paying  top 
prices  and  frequently  getting  inferior  jobs? 

Our  management  has  at  its  command  the 
experience  and  technical  knowledge  for 
such  contingencies.  Furthermore,  we  know 
how  to  keep  buildings  in  such  condition  that 
expensive  emergencies  aren’t  apt  to  occur. 
Properties  under  our  management  are  in¬ 
spected  regularly  by  experienced  men 
trained  to  the  detection  of  every  defect.  By 
keeping  graphs  on  the  consumption  of 
utilities,  such  as  electricity  or  water,  we  have 
been  able  to  detect  hidden  leaks  long  before 
they  have  become  apparent  or  before  they 
have  reached  the  magnitude  of  substantial 
loss  or  expense.  Are  you  equipped  to  main¬ 
tain  your  property  in  this  way,  Mr.  Owner? 

Submetering,  Insurance 

And  on  the  subject  of  utilities,  do  you 
know  about  our  service  of  submetering? 
We  buy  electricity,  for  instance,  at  a  whole¬ 
sale  rate  for  the  entire  building  and  retail  it 
to  your  tenants.  Our  staff  takes  care  of 
reading  the  meters,  billing,  and  collecting. 
This  service  alone  has  saved  our  clients 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

And  how  about  insurance,  Mr.  Owner? 
Are  you  permitting  your  tenants  to  carry  on 
activities  and  to  create  conditions  that  cause 
you  to  pay  higher  premiums  than  you 
should,  or  that  might  even  cause  the  refusal 
of  a  claim  ?  The  things  your  tenants  do,  the 
equipment  they  install,  the  materials  they 
have  on  the  premises — all  these  things  can 
have  an  effect  on  the  status  of  your  insur¬ 
ance.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  keep  track  of 
these  matters  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  control 
such  situations  effectively? 

Legal  Side  of  Real  Estate 

And  how  about  the  legal  side  of  real  es¬ 
tate?  Today,  more  than  ever  before.  Prop¬ 
erty  5fanagement  is  enmeshed  in  regula¬ 
tions,  controls,  endless  legalities.  Violations 
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and  failure  to  comply  with  enforcement 
measures  can  bring  serious  and  costly  conse¬ 
quences.  Have  you  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  coping  with  all  this  detail? 
Insurance  and  real  estate  law  are  matters  for 
a  specialist.  Professional  management  has 
all  this  information  at  its  fingertips. 

That's  the  way  it  is  right  down  the  list, 
Mr.  Owner.  We  could  write  a  book  about 
our  experiences  in  labor  relations  alone — 
how,  by  skillful  mediation,  and  because  we 
are  fully  informed  regarding  the  perplex¬ 
ing  array  of  contemporary  labor  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  we  have  been  able  to  save 
both  our  owners  and  their  employees  from 
many  a  trying  and  costly  situation. 

And,  speaking  of  employees,  have  you 
given  any  thought  to  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  an  efficient  building  staff,  Mr. 
Owner?  Have  you  found  it  hard  to  make 
the  personnel  replacements  necessaiy  to  as¬ 
sure  satisfactory  service?  Because  of  our 
vast  activities  and  numerous  contacts  in  the 
employment  field,  our  organization  is  in  a 
position  to  make  careful  selection  of  new 
employees,  and  to  create  more  stable  staffs 
through  sound  and  experienced  supervision. 

Furthermore,  because  we  have  a  broad 
basis  for  comparison,  we  are  qualified  to 
regulate  payrolls  according  to  just  and  ac¬ 
cepted  standards.  Are  yon  in  a  position  to 
keep  up  with  this  ever-changing  picture? 

And  before  we  stop,  Mr.  Owner,  do  you 
think  that  you  could  set  up  an  accounting 
service  to  equal  ours — ours  which  is  ready¬ 
made,  established  with  the  equipment  and 
the  know-how  to  take  care  of  just  your  sort 
of  operation?  Could  you  set  up  an  account¬ 
ing  department  and  run  it  for  anything  like 
the  low  cost  of  engaging  our  services,  or  with 
anything  like  our  efficiency? 

Job  for  Professionals 

Yes,  as  I  said,  we  could  go  on  and  on.  But 
I  think  weVe  said  enough  to  make  our  one 


big  point:  the  operation  of  a  $100,000  build¬ 
ing  is  a  job  for  informed,  experienced,  reli¬ 
able  professionals,  quite  as  much  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  your  liquid  assets  is  a  job 
for  bankers  and  accountants.  In  fact,  it  is 
really  more  so.  The  risks  are  greater,  the 
processes  infinitely  more  complex. 

Can  you,  as  an  owner,  manage  your  prop¬ 
erty  successfully?  Not  unless  your  holdings 
are  continuously  large  enough  to  warrant 
developing  a  staff  of  experts — and  not  un¬ 
less  you  are  willing  to  devote  your  entire 
time  and  energy  for  a  period  of  years  to 
mastering  the  business. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  administration 
of  such  an  infinitely  detailed  business  is  no 
job  for  a  building  superintendent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  job  for  an  executive  and  a 
staff.  To  employ  such  a  staff  for  your  build¬ 
ing  alone  would  be  prohibitive,  the  benefits 
problematical.  Our  management  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  you  an  executive  service  for  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain 
your  own. 

The  small  percentage  that  management 
charges  can  not  be  reckoned  as  **expense.” 
‘‘Expense"  is  something  lost,  irrecoverable. 
“Cost,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  re¬ 
coverable  with  an  additional  profit,  not  only 
in  view  of  what  you  stand  to  gain  through 
Increased  rentals,  a  wise  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram  and  an  efficient  maintenance  service, 
but  in  consideration  of  what  you  stand  to 
lose  through  an  uninformed  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  your  property  as  well. 

It  is  a  fact  that  professional  Property 
Management  is  not  only  a  service;  it  is  an 
investment  that  brings  in  returns  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  annual  cost. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  September  issoe  of  the 
Journal  will  carry  an  article  by  Mr.  Taylor  en. 
titled  “Investment  Sales  through  Management.” 
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JOINT  ARMY-INDUSTRY  HOUSING 
PROGRAM  TESTED  IN  PUEBLO 

Faced  with  a  ceiling  on  military  expenditures  and  an  immediate  need 
for  housing  facilities,  the  Army  developed  what  it  calls  "the  Pueblo 
plan."  Under  this  plan  private  investment  corporations  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  construct  housing  projects  on  government  owned  land  for 


army  personnel.  Success  of  the 
way  toward  determining  the  future 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  proposal  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Army  and  known  as  ‘‘the  Pu¬ 
eblo  plan”  may  provide  an  entirely  new 
field  of  activity  for  CPMs. 

That,  in  substance,  is  the  hope  of  the 
Pentagon  and  a  group  of  private  investors 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  including  D.  P.  Ducy, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defense  that  President 
Truman’s  ‘‘ceiling”  on  military  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  1950  fiscal  year  was  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000,000,  the 
Army  began  to  cast  around  for  a  new 
method  of  constructing  residential  units  on 
military  reservations. 

It  came  up  with  a  proposal  to  secure  pri¬ 
vate  capital  to  build  and  operate  rental 
units  on  military  installations  for  use  of 
both  military  and  civilian  army  personnel. 
A  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  at  which 
his  representatives  discussed  the  suggestion 
with  real  estate  investors. 

Army  Proposal 

The  Army’s  proposal  was  ambitious.  It 
envisioned  a  widespread  program  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction  on  military  reserva¬ 
tions  through  the  use  of  private  capital. 
However,  it  was  the  consensus  of  those  who 


Colorado  operation  will  go  a  long 
of  this  type  of  enterprise. 

attended  the  conference  that  the  problem 
was  too  big  to  attack  on  a  country-wide 
scale.  They  favored  instead  a  “pilot  plan” 
approach.  Selected  as  a  “guinea  pig”  for 
the  experiment  was  Pueblo,  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  southern  Colorado,  near  which  a 
large  ordnance  depot  was  located. 

A  series  of  conferences  soon  followed  at 
the  Pueblo  ordnance  depot  to  consider  “the 
Pueblo  plan.”  Participants  were  officials 
of  the  Army,  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion,  representatives  of  the  Steel  City  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  Columbia  Savings 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  Sam  Jones 
Agency  of  Pueblo,  and  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

The  Army  offered  to  lease  a  45  acre  site 
at  the  depot  “for  a  nominal  sum”  to  local 
real  estate  investment  firms  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  rental  housing  project  to  in¬ 
clude  not  less  than  100  permanent  type 
homes.  Cost  of  construction  was  estimated 
at  $1,000,000.  The  Army  wanted  the  units 
to  rent  from  $45  to  $65  a  month. 

In  answer  to  the  Army’s  proposal  the 
local  investors  decided  to  form  a  separate 
corporation  to  do  the  construction.  They 
contemplated  the  building  of  100  rental 
units,  one-fourth  having  one  bedroom,  one- 
half  two  bedrooms,  and  one-fourth  three 
bedrooms.  No  final  commitment  on  rentals 
was  made  until  all  details  had  been  agreed 
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upon  in  the  lease.  However,  they  tenta* 
tively  agreed  to  include  the  following  serv¬ 
ices  and  utilities  in  the  rents:  water, 
electricity,  sewage  disposal,  heat,  electric 
ranges  and  refrigerators. 

They  favored  a  35  year  lease.  It  would 
be  subject  to  cancellation,  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency,  upon  fair  settlement 
with  the  investors  for  their  financing.  They 
also  contemplated  the  right  to  raise  rents 
should  Congress  permit  the  states  to  tax 
improvements  located  on  government- 
owned  land. 

Army  Services 

The  investors  looked  to  the  Army  to 
grade  the  streets,  install  sewer  and  water 
lines,  concrete  curbing  and  gutters,  to  ex¬ 
tend  electric  facilities,  and  to  maintain 
streets  and  sewage  lines  once  installed.  In 
return  they  promised  **a  more  favorable 
rental”  and  the  construction  of  strictly 
modem  masonry  homes.  The  parties 
agreed  that  the  depot’s  guard  force  and 
fire  department  would  be  available  to  the 
project  without  charge,  and  that  the  Army 
would  pay  tuition  on  a  per  capita  basis  to 
school  districts  rendering  services  to  those 
living  at  the  depot.  The  vacancy  ratio  was 
expected  to  be  low  because  the  Army  has 
the  authority  to  require  employees  to  live 
close  to  military  reservations  for  safety 
reasons. 

As  presently  drawn,  the  lease  differs  in 
some  details  from  those  given  above.  It  is 
for  75  years,  the  rental  for  the  45  acres  in¬ 
volved  is  payable  annually  in  advance  and 
no  rental  has  been  fixed  as  yet. 

Construction  is  to  begin  shortly  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  lease.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  condition  automatically  ter¬ 
minates  the  lease  and  gives  the  government 
an  immediate  right  of  reentry.  The  lessee 
is  to  lease  to  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  working  at  the  depot  as  designated  by 
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the  commariing  officer.  If  the  latter  fails 
to  designate  personnel  to  whom  housing  is 
to  be  leased  after  a  30  day  notice  of  avaU- 
ability,  the  lessee  may  lease  to  other  people 
not  employed  at  the  depot.  All  leases  are 
subject  to  revocation  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency,  as  declared  by  the  President 
or  Congress. 

Rent  Determination 

Rents  are  to  be  determined  through  a 
rent  schedule  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  if  the  lessee  has  a 
mortgage  insured  under  the  national  hous¬ 
ing  act.  If  the  mortgage  is  not  so  insured, 
the  rental  rates  are  to  be  determined  jointly 
by  the  commanding  officer  and  the  lessee. 
The  lessee  may  not  transfer  or  assign  his 
lease  ~on  the  45  acre  lot  without  prior 
written  approval  of  the  government.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  however  to  mort¬ 
gages,  deeds  of  trust,  or  similar  liens.  The 
lessee  agrees  to  exercise  “due  diligence  at 
all  times”  in  protecting  the  leased  acreage 
from  damage  or  fire,  and  to  comply  with 
state  and  local  laws  as  to  construction,  sani¬ 
tation,  and  business  permits. 

All  taxes  must  be  paid  by  the  lessee.  In 
the  event  new  taxes  are  imposed  after  the 
lease  becomes  effective,  it  may  be  renego- 
~Iiated  to  reduce  the  annual  rent  by  the 
amount  of  the  new  levy.  If  the  government 
and  the  lessee  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
new  rental  within  90  days  after  the  new 
tax  is  imposed,  an  officer  in  the  engineer 
corps,  as  yet  undesignated,  will  determine 
the  rent.  He  will  also  have  the  authority 
to  determine  other  questions  of  fact  that 
may  arise  under  the  lease.  Within  30  days 
after  the  decision  has  been  received  by  the 
lessee  he  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  whose  decision  “shaU  be  final 
and  conclusive.” 

The  lease  provides  that  the  lessee  is  to 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  and  supplying 
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any  utilities  and  other  services  furnished 
hy  the  government  for  his  use.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  lessee’s  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  involved.  Cost  is  a  matter  of  fact 
to  he  determined  hy  the  commanding 
officer.  Title  to  all  improvements  con¬ 
structed  on  the  leased  land  hy  the  lessee 
shall  remain  in  the  lessee.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  he  may  remove  them  or  leave 
the  improvements  on  the  premises  in  lieu 
of  restoring  the  property  to  a  condition 
satisfactory  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Safety  and  Security 

The  premises  are  of  course  subject  to  aU 
safety  and  security  regulations.  The  lessee 
agrees  to  fence  the  leased  acreage  at  no 
expense  to  the  government  if  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  deems  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  property  is  also  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  government  at  any  time,  but  the 
lessee  will  be  notified  in  the  event  he  wants 
to  have  a  representative  on  hand  during 
such  a  visit.  No  claim  for  damages  may 
arise  out  of  inspection  tours. 

The  government  is  not  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  damages  to  the  property  of 
the  lessee  nor  for  damages  to  employees, 
licensees,  invitees  of  the  lessee,  or  others. 
The  lessee  agrees  however  to  repair  any 
loss  to  government  property  incident  to  the 
lessee’s  use  and  occupation  of  the  45  leased 
acres. 

The  government  has  the  right  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  lease  at  any  time  by  giving  60  days’ 
written  notice  to  the  lessee  and  known 
security  holders  if:  (1)  Rental  is  not  paid 
30  days  after  written  notice  to  the  lessee 
and  the  security  holders.  The  latter  or  any 
government  agency  with  an  interest  may 
pay  the  rent  in  the  event  the  lessee  defaults. 
(2)  A  national  emergency  is  declared  by 
the  President  or  Congress.  In  such  event 
the  government  will  acquire  title  to  the 


improvements  of  the  lessee  by  compensat¬ 
ing  him  for  the  fair  market  value.  The 
appraisers  to  be  selected  to  determine 
market  value  will  be  three  in  number,  if 
necessary:  one  selected  by  the  lessee,  one 
by  the  government,  and  the  third,  if 
needed,  by  the  first  two. 

The  government  reserves  all  rights  to 
uranium,  thorium,  and  aU  other  materials 
needed  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material,  which  may  be  found  on  the  leased 
property.  It  agrees  to  pay  however  for  any 
damages  resulting  from  the  mining  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  deposits  from  the  premises.  In 
the  event  there  is  more  than  one  lessee, 
their  obligations  will  be  joint  and  several. 

Lease  StiU  Incomplete 

The  lease  is  incomplete  in  several  details. 
The  most  important  is  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  to  date  in¬ 
sisted  that  an  abandonment  clause  be  in¬ 
serted  if  the  project  is  to  be  FHA  insured. 
Of  course,  the  Pueblo  investors  were  count¬ 
ing  on  such  insurance  when  they  began  to 
consider  seriously  undertaking  the  ^‘Pueblo 
plan.”  Mr.  Joseph  Cassidy,  FHA  commis¬ 
sioner  for  zone  four,  considers  such  a  clause 
necessary  to  protect  the  risk  FHA  would 
take  in  insuring  the  project. 

According  to  Lieut.  Col.  W.  W.  Lapsley 
of  the  Army  general  staff,  the  Army  does 
not  have  authority  from  Congress  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  insert  either  an  abandonment  clause 
or  a  curtailment  of  activity  clause  in  the 
lease.  The  Army  does  not  have  the  right 
under  present  legislation  to  obligate  itself 
to  pay  money  which  has  not  been  appro¬ 
priated.  Because  of  this  apparent  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  present  law,  the  army  may 
request  Congress  to  consider  and  pass  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  put  the  burden  of  ab¬ 
normal  risk  on  the  Army  rather  than  on 
the  other  party  to  the  lease,  FHA,  or  both. 

In  the  event  such  legislation  is  not  forth- 
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coming,  there  are  two  alternatives,  neither 
entirely  satisfactory.  One  is  to  try  to  per* 
snade  the  FHA  that  the  Army  is  unlikely 
to  abandon  the  Pnehlo  ordnance  depot  or 
any  other  military  installation  that  may  he 
involved  in  a  simOar-type  lease.  This 
would  he  done  hy  indicating  the  length 
of  time  the  installation  had  heen  in  a  par- 
ticnlar  locality,  the  type  of  work  carried 
on,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  problematical  whether 
or  not  FHA  would  consider  the  above  facts 
an  adequate  substitute  for  an  abandonment 
clause. 

The  other  alternative  is  more  likely  to 
bear  fruit.  It  is  to  provide  in  the  lease  for 
an  alternate  market  in  case  the  army  does 
abandon  the  installation.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a 
good  alternate  market  in  Pueblo  at  some 
undetermined  time  in  the  future.  At  the 
present  rate  of  growth  of  the  city  however 
such  a  market  could  probably  be  found 
without  substantial  loss  to  the  parties  of 
the  lease  and  security  holders. 

Army  Authority 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Army  had  the  authority  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  private  firm  to~ 
lease  government-owned  property  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  permanent  resi¬ 
dential  homes  for  rental  Army  personnel. 
The  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  pre¬ 
sented  the  point  to  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  GeneraL  The  answer,  according 
to  Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Brannon,  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General,  was  **yes,**  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

General  Brannon  stated  that  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  held  that  the  Army  had  no 
such  authority  under  the  old  lease  act  of 
July  28, 1892.  It  had  been  held  under  this 
act  that  a  lease  could  not  be  for  a  period  of 


more  than  five  years,  and  it  was  revocable 
at  any  time.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  leasing  act  of  August  5,  1947,  the 
army  has  the  authority  to  enter  into  long¬ 
time  leases  on  certain  conditions.  General 
Brannon  said. 

He  is  quoted  on  this  point  as  follows: 
“This  (1947)  act  permits  the  Secretary  (of 
the  Army)  to  make  leases  for  periods 
longer  than  five  years  and  revocable  only  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  when  he  determines  that 
such  provisions  will  promote  the  national 
defense  or  wiU  be  in  the  public  interest. 

“Obviously,  the  erection  of  needed  quar¬ 
ters  wiU  promote  the  national  defense  and 
be  in  the  public  interest.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary 'could  make  an  appropriate  finding  to 
justify  a  long-term  lease  of  portions  of  mili¬ 
tary  reservations  to  private  individuals  or 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
permanent-type  housing  for  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel.** 

The  Pueblo  lease  was  drawn  to  meet  the 
requirements  that  General  Brannon  estab¬ 
lished  for  this  type  of  lease.  Presumably, 
other  leases  involving  construction  of  hous¬ 
ing  on  military  establishments  by  private 
capital  must  also  meet  the  following  re¬ 
quirements  : 

1.  Rental  of  the  land  most  be  based  on  the 
valne  of  the  property. 

2.  Renegotiation  on  the  rental  is  provided  for 
in  the  event  taxes  are  later  imposed  on  the  land. 

3.  The  lease  should  be  for  a  term  of  years  snf* 
ficient  to  permit  the  lessee  to  amortize  and  realize 
a  fair  retnrn  on  his  investment. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  de¬ 
clared  by  the  President,  the  government  may  take 
over  the  property  on  payment  to  the  lessee  of  the 
nnamortized  valne,  thereby  securing  title  to  the 
housing  or  it  may  suspend  the  lease  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  emergency  and  pay  a  rental  to  the 
lessee  for  the  use  of  the  buildings. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  option  of  requiring  the  lessee 
to  remove  the  buildings  and  restore  the  property 
or  take  title  to  the  buildings  in  lien  of  restoration. 
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6.  The  lease  should  provide  for  the  type  of 
quarters  to  be  constructed  and  the  rentals  to  be 
charged,  and  may  provide  for  “appropriate  mo¬ 
dification  of  rentals’*  if  economic  conditions 
change.  (Apparently,  the  rents  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  under  this  provision.) 

7.  If  the  housing  facilities  are  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  military  installation,  the  les¬ 
see  can  rent  to  others.  All  leases  between  the 
lessee  and  civilians,  whether  or  not  employed  by 
the  army,  should  provide  for  immediate  cancella¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Advantages  to  Investors 

General  Brannon  stated  that  investors 
would  receive  a  number  of  advantages  from 
such  lease  agreements  with  the  government. 
These  include  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  leasehold  interest  except  in  California; 
exemption  from  taxation  of  the  property 
on  military  reservations  where  the  state 
reserved  no  power  to  tax  such  property; 
exemption  from  assessments  for  street,  side¬ 
walk,  and  sewage  improvements;  utilities 
furnished  at  cost;  military  reservations  in 
many  localities  offer  a  choice  location  for 
housing  projects  and  military  personnel 
constitute  a  preferred  class  of  tenants. 

The  Army  is  likely  to  be  an  acceptable 
party  to  this  type  of  lease  primarily  because 
it  is  the  moving  party  and  because  it  needs 
additional  housing  badly  on  military  reser¬ 
vations.  Commanding  generals  of  all  the 
military  districts  in  the  country  have  been 
notified  that  the  deficit  in  family  housing 
on  military  reservations  must  be  met  in 
some  way  other  than  military  construction 
in  view  of  the  budget  ceiling  on  defense. 

•  They  have  been  instructed  to  contact 
local  real  estate  investors  and  construction 
contractors  in  areas  where  the  shortage  of 
housing  makes  additional  construction  a 
necessity.  In  determining  the  proper  local 
representatives  to  contact,  the  army  has 
recommended  that  the  commandants  secure 
information  from  local  FHA  offices  regard¬ 
ing  the  names  of  local  Institute  representa¬ 


tives  of  real  estate  boards.  Chapters,  local 
builders’  associations,  and  other  groups. 

Conferences  similar  to  the  ones  held  in 
Pueblo  are  planned  in  other  localities 
where  the  need  for  housing  exists.  They 
are  to  be  conducted  “on  the  highest  level 
.  .  .  that  .  .  .  existing  circumstances 
permit,”  according  to  orders  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  there  is  a  local  army  advisory 
committee  it  should  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  with  local  investors,  real 
estate,  and  FHA  representatives. 

The  commandants  have  been  advised 
that  they  have  the  authority  to  enter  into 
long-term  leases  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  permanent-type  housing  on  military 
areas  and  that  recent  legislation  (Housing 
Act  of  1948)  broadens  the  scope  of  federal 
mortgage  and  investment  insurance  for 
both  rental  and  home-owned  property. 
They  have  also  been  advised  that  the  FHA 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
have  issued  instructions  to  their  field  of¬ 
fices  to  aid  army  representatives  “on  call.” 

FHA  Insurance 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  commanding 
generals  that  FHA  loan  insurance  will  be 
necessary  in  most  instances  on  this  type  of 
project.  Therefore,  projects  must,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  an  urban 
center  so  that  there  will  be  a  secondary 
market  for  the  housing  in  the  event  that 
the  army  installation  is  materially  curtailed 
or  abolished.  However  investigations  of 
the  feasibility  of  building  with  the  aid  of 
private  capital  may  be  made  “at  any  lo¬ 
cality  which  shows  promise,”  according  to 
the  army  instructions.  Potential*  lessees 
should  find  the  “going”  smoother  when 
they  seek  FHA  loan  insurance  with  Army 
backing.  Of  course,  the  Army  cannot  in¬ 
fluence  the  action  of  the  FHA  on  any  appli¬ 
cation,  but  it  can  and  will  lend  its  moral 
support  to  such  applications  for  insurance. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  the 
Army  is  very  hopeful  that  the  Pueblo  plan 
is  a  success.  If  it  or  later  pilot  plans  fail 
to  secure  housing  for  army  personnel,  the 
department  will  be  frustrated  in  its  hous¬ 
ing  program  unless  appropriations  are 
materially  increased  in  the  near  future. 
This  does  not  seem  likely  because  of  the 
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President's  firm  attitude  on  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  the  current  un¬ 
certainty  regarding  economic  conditions. 

As  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Witsell,  the 
Adjutant  General,  stated  recently:  “This 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  those 
now  facing  the  army  and  every  effort  must 
be  exerted  in  its  solution." 
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THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  THE  CO-OP 

By  William  S.  Everett 

With  the  Government  enthusiastically  supporting  cooperative  housing 
and  with  legislation  pending  to  facilitate  its  financing,  alert  Property 
Managers  should  investigate  possibilities  in  this  field.  This  article 
knowingly  discusses  the  pros  and  cons,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  various  types  of  co-ops.  Author  Everett  hopes  that  he  can  "trans¬ 
mit  some  of  the  enthusiasm"  he  feels  for  this  type  of  property. 


Many  Property  Managers  and  real  es¬ 
tate  brokers  have  overlooked  a  multitude 
of  opportunities  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
housing.  I  am  completely  sold  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  cooperative  apartments  as  a 
form  of  home  ownership,  and  am  enthusi¬ 
astic  at  the  satisfaction  of  ownership  I  have 
seen  among  cooperative  owners.  I  hope 
I  can  transmit  to  you  some  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  I  feel. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  basic 
plan  of  cooperative  ownership  as  we  know 
it  today.  Cooperatives  of  this  sort  were 
known  in  Europe  more  than  200  years  ago. 
They  have  changed  slightly  in  form,  but  the 
principles  are  basically  the  same:  The  man 
who  uses  property  is  the  logical  owner  of  it 
and  he  pays  only  for  its  operation  without  a 
profit  to  an  absentee  landlord. 

Government  Support 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  cooperatives.  Most 
of  the  large  housing  projects  built  during 
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the  war  have  been  converted  to  mutual 
ownership  housing  for  sale  to  those  who 
live  in  them.  New  legislation  has  recently 
been  proposed  to  finance  the  construction 
of  additional  housing  projects  as  coopera¬ 
tives.  The  growth  of  cooperatives,  both 
federal  and  private,  can  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  an  accelerating  pace. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  totally 
unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  cooperatives 
and  therefore  I  want  to  outline  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  basic  practices  in  operation 
today.  The  term  cooperative  applies  to  all 
types  of  multiple-dwelling  units  where  the 
equity  is  owned  by  the  user  and  where  the 
rent  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
property  for  the  four  basic  costs  of:  opera¬ 
tion,  taxes,  interest,  and  amortization  of 
debt. 

Form  and  Organization 

There  are  two  prevalent  styles  today. 
These  are  the  “corporation’*  and  the  “trust.” 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  forms, 
such  as  syndicate,  tenancy-in-common, 
not-for-profit  corporations,  and  in  some 
states,  we  have  common-law  associations. 

The  various  forms  are  largely  dictated  by 
the  state  laws  under  which  the  project  op¬ 
erates,  by  the  size  of  the  project,  and  by  the 
type  of  people  who  will  make  up  their 
membership.  For  instance,  in  Illinois  for 
a  two-flat  I  would  recommend  purchasers 
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taking  title  as  tenant8-in*common.  For  a 
four  to  eight-flat  the  purchasers  should  use 
the  ordinary  syndicate  agreement  and  hold 
title  in  a  land  trust — ^your  members  are  then 
partners  in  a  joint  venture.  For  a  nine-flat 
or  larger  huilding,  and  particularly  for  the 
large  investment-type  of  fireproof  elevator 
huilding,  I  would  use  either  a  corporation 
or  trust  style. 

The  large  housing  developments  of  the 
federal  government  are  usually  sold  to  ten¬ 
ants  in  the  form  of  not^or-profit  corpora¬ 
tions.  Social  reformers  have  approved  this 
form,  because  it  furnishes  limited  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  members  and  directors,  as  does 
the  normal  corporation,  yet  the  promoters 
can  retain  the  benefits  of  absolute  control 
throughout  the  life  of  the  property. 

Name  Means  Nothing 

These  various  name  styles  mean  little  in 
themselves.  You  must  look  to  the  rights  and 
powers  that  are  disclosed  in  the  actual  writ¬ 
ten  contracts  as  each  project  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  different.  The  corporation  uses  stock 
and  long-term,  or  proprietary,  leases.  The 
trust  uses  certificates  of  interest  and  short¬ 
term  leases  from  year  to  year.  Not-for- 
profit  corporations  issue  memberships  and 
merely  have  “occupancy  regulations.** 

Some  projects  are  called  “mutual 
housing  associations;**  others  are  called 
“mutual  ownership  trusts;**  still  others  are 
cooperative  apartments.  The  name  in 
itself  can  tell  you  nothing.  In  selling  these 
different  types  of  cooperatives  you  must 
carefuUy  check  the  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  contracts  of  the  particular  building  or 
else  you  may  be  misrepresenting  facts. 

Let  us  compare  the  corporate  and  the 
trust:  First,  let  us  consider  ownership. 
The  corporation  issues  a  block  of  shares  of 
stock  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
apartmenL  The  shareholders  elect  direc¬ 
tors  who  transact  the  business  of  the  cor¬ 


poration.  Directors  are  usually  restricted 
to  residents  in  the  building. 

On  the  other  hand,  trustees  conduct  the 
policy  matters  of  the  mutual  ownership 
trusts.  They  issue  what  they  call  “certifi¬ 
cates  of  interest**  which  entitle  purchasers 
to  dividends  and  a  share  of  the  proceeds  in 
liquidation.  Leases  do  not  necessarily  go 
with  the  certificates.  The  trust  agreement 
sets  forth  any  special  powers  reserved  to  the 
certificate  holders.  Generally  all  rights  and 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  normally  elected  to  their  positions  for 
a  20  year  period.  They  have  complete  au¬ 
thority  and  power  to  operate  the  property 
without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  certif¬ 
icate  holders.  They  also  have  the  power  to 
appoint  their  own  successors  and  to  reap¬ 
point  themselves.  Trustees  sometimes  ap¬ 
point  tenant  advisory  committees  but  these 
have  no  real  authority  to  operate  the  build¬ 
ing  and  only  make  recommendations. 

Let  us  compare  the  lease  forms:  Cor¬ 
poration  leases,  usually  for  99  years,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  block  of  stock.  Neither  leases  nor  stock 
carry  any  personal  liability  other  than  for 
normal  operating  expenses  and  capital  as¬ 
sessments  or  additional  mortgages  may  only 
be  levied  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  shareholders. 

Escape  Clauses 

An  owner  also  has  the  benefit  of  three 
escape  clauses  he  may  use  in  the  event  of 
depression  or  personal  hardship.  These 
clauses  are  generally  new  in  cooperative 
leases  since  1933  and  represent  a  decided 
step  forward.  They  give  to  the  owner  the 
right  to  (a)  sublease  his  apartment,  (b) 
sell  the  apartment,  or  (c)  surrender  the 
stock  and  lease  to  the  corporation  and  be 
free  of  all  further  liability. 

These  leases  also  protect  the  purchaser  in 
that  he  retains  the  right  to  all  profits  that 
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may  accrue  through  payment  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  or  through  accretion  of  real  estate 
values.  The  restriction  on  selling  or  sub¬ 
leasing  stipulates  that  the  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  merely  concerned  with  approving 
the  character  of  the  new  applicant.  He 
may  sell  or  sublease  at  any  price  he  desires. 

What  about  the  leases  used  by  the  mutual 
ownership  trusts?  These  leases  are  for 
short  periods  —  generally  one,  two  or 
three  years,  usuaUy  with  a  limited  right  of 
renewal.  If  the  apartment  is  subleased,  the 
owner’s  lease  is  terminated  and  the  rental 
is  paid  directly  to  the  trust  and  usually  at  a 
higher  rate.  Accordingly  the  profit  from 
the  investment  is  not  given  to  the  owner 
but  is  partially  siphoned  off  for  the  benefit 
of  other  investors.  Further,  if  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  subleased  for  any  length  of  time 
the  trustees  reserve  the  right  to  buy  back 
the  certificates  of  interest  at  book  value. 
This  denies  the  owner  any  share  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  real  estate  values.  This  short 
term  lease  is  supposed  to  give  the  trustees 
more  power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  any 
unruly  or  undesirable  tenant-owner.  The 
corporate  form  of  lease  seems  to  me  to  give 
adequate  protection. 

From  this  discussion,  you  may  feel  I 
favor  the  corporate  form  as  it  gives  one 
more  for  his  money.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  the  mutual  ownership  trust  has  its 
place,  principally  in  purchases  requiring 
only  a  limited  investment  of  say  two  to 
five  thousand  dollars  for  an  equity.  They 
work  out  well  in  neighborhoods  subject  to 
a  continuing  turn-over  of  tenants.  Such 
neighborhoods  are  found  near  large  uni¬ 
versities  or  near  certain  types  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industries. 

The  trust  form  is  also  acceptable  for 
small  size  apartments  in  highly  populated 
areas.  In  times  of  housing  shortage  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  not  large  enough  to  prove  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  sales.  However  to  attract  greater 
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sums  of  equity,  or  to  appeal  to  the  stable 
and  self-sufficient  element  of  our  society, 
1  have  found  that  the  corporate  form  of 
lease  has  a  greater  appeal  and  is  more  read¬ 
ily  saleable. 

Legal  Aspects 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  laws  with 
which  all  brokers  of  cooperatives  must  be 
familiar.  Brokers  are  going  to  find  increas¬ 
ing  activity  in  the  resale  of  individual  co-op 
apartments  and  may  profitably  promote 
both  the  development  of  new  cooperative 
buildings  and  the  sale  of  existing  buildings 
to  cooperative  groups. 

The  sale  of  existing  buildings  is,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  affected  by  the  rent  control  law.  The 
law  of  1948  now  specifies  that  the  eviction 
of  present  occupants  will  be  permitted  pur¬ 
chasers  of  cooperative  apartments  for  their 
own  personal  use,  but  only  when  65  per 
cent  of  the  owners  are  in  occupancy.  Under 
former  laws  there  had  been  no  such  re¬ 
striction  until  February  1945,  when  rent 
regulations  specified  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
units  in  a  building  must  be  owner-occupied 
before  eviction  could  take  place.  Notice, 
please,  that  there  is  no  restriction  whatever 
on  the  formation  of  operation  as  a  coop¬ 
erative.  These  limitations  were  merely  on 
the  eviction  rights  of  outside  purchasers. 

At  first,  this  law  put  a  serious  damper  on 
the  sale  of  a  building  as  a  cooperative.  In¬ 
dividuals  owning  buildings  outright  how¬ 
ever  soon  offered  them  as  cooperatives  on  a 
plan  where  the  seller  personally  bought  the 
equities  of  the  apartments  not  sold  to  pres¬ 
ent  tenants.  The  building  became  a  coop¬ 
erative  as  soon  as  two  or  more  apartments 
were  sold.  As  non-purchasers  moved  vol¬ 
untarily  from  time  to  time  their  apartments 
could  then  be  sold.  Thus  it  happened,  in 
many  buildings  where  only  one  or  two  ten¬ 
ants  voluntarily  purchased  their  apart¬ 
ments,  the  cooperative  project  forged 
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ahead  nevertheless.  This  insistent  growth 
of  eooperative  projects,  in  spite  of  resist¬ 
ance  of  tenants  and  the  rent  control  law, 
is  evidence  of  the  pressure  of  the  housing 
demand  gradually  working  to  restore  eco¬ 
nomic  values  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
production,  in  spite  of  artificial  controls 
and  depressants. 

Blue  Sky  Law 

Let  us  examine  the  “Blue  Sky”  law  which 
affects  hoth  new  buildings  and  the  sale  of 
existing  buildings.  In  the  eyes  of  the  State, 
the  sale  of  either  shares  of  stock  or  certifi¬ 
cates  of  beneficial  interest,  representing 
apartments,  is  a  security  transaction,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  “Blue  Sky”  law.  The  securities 
must  be  registered  and  this  registration 
statement  must  make  full  disclosure  of  all 
the  details  of  the  promotion  and  the  fair 
appraised  value  of  the  building.  Registra¬ 
tion  usually  involves  legal  and  appraisal 
fees  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars  and 
is  time-consuming. 

After  registration,  the  stock  or  certifi¬ 
cates  can  only  be  sold  for  specified  commis¬ 
sion  charges  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  only  through  approved  security 
dealers  named  in  the  registration  statement. 
This  law  does  not  recognize  cooperative 
apartments  as  real  estate,  nor  does  it  recog¬ 
nize  real  estate  commissions.  It  recognizes 
only  commissions  paid  on  the  sales  price  of 
the  stock,  which  cannot  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Many  real  estate  brokers  not  acquainted 
with  this  feature  of  the  law  fail  to  realize 
that  promoters  of  new  projects  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  law  to  cooperate  in  the  usual  way 
of  splitting  commissions,  unless  the  cooper¬ 
ating  broker  is  also  a  registered  dealer  in 
securities  and  has  been  named  in  the  “Blue 
Sky”  registration  certificate.  There  is  one 
exemption  privilege  of  the  “Blue  Sky”  law, 
frequently  used  by  promoters  of  coop¬ 
eratives,  with  which  yon  should  be  fa¬ 


miliar.  When  25  or  less  persons  sign  a 
pre-organization  subscription  agreement, 
and  in  effect  all  partake  in  the  original 
organization  of  the  corporation,  such  cor¬ 
poration  is  exempt.  This  provision  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  when  selling  out  one  of  the 
new  typical  18  apartment  walk-up  build¬ 
ings.  Here  the  promoter  merely  takes  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  applicants  during  the 
construction  period.  After  all  18  apart¬ 
ments  are  subscribed  for  he  forms  a  corpo¬ 
ration  or  a  trust.  This  promoter  however 
would  not  be  exempt  if  he  were  to  subscribe 
for  two  or  more  apartments  himself  with 
the  expectation  of  later  reselling  them. 

An  individual  is  permitted  to  sell  his  own 
stock  at  a  private  sale  without  the  necessity 
of  qualifying  or  registering  his  stock.  With 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  co-ops  in  this 
locality,  you  will  find  more  and  more  brok¬ 
ers  specializing  in  the  resale  of  apartments. 

Promotion  of  Cooperative  Projects 

Until  rent  control  permits  a  fair  return 
on  a  fair  value  to  apartment  property,  there 
will  be  increasing  pressure  from  owners  to 
sell  their  properties  at  prices  above  earning 
values  and  close  to  replacement  costs.  The 
buyer-for-use  is  the  only  man  who  vrill  in¬ 
vest  money  at  prices  above  those  warranted 
by  income  return.  The  man  who  wants  a 
nice  home  in  a  good  neighborhood  in  an 
apartment  building  will  bid  up  the  price  of 
available  apartments  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  replacement,  less  depreciation. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  today  to  stop  that  practice 
except  the  completion  of  vast  subsidized 
federal  housing  projects.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  great  continuing  pressure  which 
will  help  brokers  convert  rental  buildings 
into  cooperatives  and  earn  lucrative  com¬ 
missions.  Every  building  sold  as  a  coop¬ 
erative  is  also  a  potential  source  of  many 
individual  resales. 
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Anything  from  a  two*flat  up  is  material 
for  you  to  seU  and  convert  into  a  cooperat¬ 
ive. 

Distinguishing  Good  Cooperatives 

What  makes  a  good  cooperative  project? 
Let  me  answer  it  in  three  words:  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT!  MANAGEMENT!  MANAGE¬ 
MENT! 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  experi¬ 
enced  Property  Management.  Of  course, 
we  can  look  into  the  basic  practices  of  good 
management  and  find  certain  fundamentals 
always  observed: 

(1)  Sound  Financing.  In  converting 
buildings  I  follow  the  practice  of  never 
mortgaging  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price.  Also,  the  building  must  have 
adequate  working  capital.  It  is  economical 
to  provide  this  in  the  initial  financing  and, 
also,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  building  at  once.  A 
co-op  must  never  be  operated  on  the  **star- 
vation”  plan. 

(2)  Proper  Amortization  of  the  Mort¬ 
gage.  Short  term  mortgages,  which  require 
frequent  refinancing  are  awkward  and  un¬ 
sound.  An  18,  20,  or  25  year  complete  pay¬ 
out  plan  is  far  superior. 

(3)  Operating  Assessments  must  be  De¬ 
pression  Proof.  Those  I  organized  have 
had  charges  not  less  than  10  per  eent  below 
depression  low  rents.  On  this  basis  I  feel 
the  tenant-owner  always  has  a  true  equity. 
This  equity  is  measured  by  the  differential 
between  the  current  rental  and  the  assess¬ 
ment. 

(4)  A  Fair  Lease  Contract.  The  tenant- 
owner  is  entitled  to  a  voiee  in  operating 
policies.  When  he  buys  an  apartment  he  is 
buying  “rights  of  occupancy.”  A  mere 
certificate  of  beneficial  interest  does  not 
represent  his  full  interest  in  the  project. 
His  lease  must  fully  protect  these  rights, 
and  if  he  is  faced  with  adversity  the  con¬ 


tract  must  permit  him  to  secure  freedom 
from  liability  without  jeopardy. 

(5)  Operation  of  Building  for  Owner's 
Benefit.  The  manager  must  have  sound 
policies  regarding  maintenance  and  repairs. 
The  owner  expects  his  property  to  last  in¬ 
definitely  and  you  must  maintain  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  Every  converted  co-op  I  know  is  a 
better  building  to  live  in  today  than  it  was 
as  a  rental  building.  The  standards  of 
upkeep  are  decisions  of  policy  for  the 
tenant-owner  to  make,  upon  advice  and 
guidance  of  an  experienced  CPM. 

Steps  in  Setting  Up  a  Cooperative 

The  operations  involved  in  setting  up  a 
cooperative  plan  are  quite  simple.  The 
first  step  is  to  determine  the  price  at  which 
the  building  may  be  purchased.  When  this 
fair  value  is  determined,  add  to  this  price 
the  desired  amount  of  working  capital. 
This  may  run  from  three  to  20  per  cent  of 
your  total  purchase  price,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  rehabilitation  work  needed 
within  the  first  year  or  two.  If  no  extensive 
work  is  needed,  five  per  eent  is  a  reasonable 
figure  to  set  up  for  working  capital. 

Next,  determine  the  amount  of  mortgage 
to  be  placed  on  the  building,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  longer  term  amortization 
plan  will  mean  lower  monthly  charges. 
Lowest  possible  monthly  charges  will,  mean 
that  the  apartments  will  be  more  saleable. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  building  plus 
the  working  capital  is  the  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  From  this  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage.  The  remainder  is  the  equity,  or 
the  amount  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of 
apartments.  This  is  done  by  allocating 
shares  to  each  individual  apartment. 

In  skyscraper  type  buildings  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  graduate  prices,  increasing  them 
by  one  per  eent  additional  for  each  floor. 
Apartntents  in  walk-up  buildings  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  fireproof  buildings  where  the 
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floor  plan,  exposure,  and  other  features  rep* 
resent  equal  desirability  are  assigned  an 
equal  value  or  equity.  The  sum  of  the 
equities  of  the  various  apartments  must 
equal  the  equity  provided  in  the  capitali¬ 
zation  scheme.  One  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  stock  must  be  so  allocated. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  budget.  Operating  expenses  are 
carefully  forecast  for  the  coming  year. 
Apartment  decorating  and  care  of  refrig¬ 
erators  and  stoves  are  ordinarily  assumed 
by  the  tenant.  Decorating  public  spaces 
and  maintenance  of  the  exterior  must  be 
considered.  It  is  also  desirable  to  include 
a  reserve  for  those  things  that  are  generally 
done  on  a  four  to  five  year  program,  such  as 
tuck  pointing,  roof  maintenance,  and  ex¬ 
terior  painting.  Also  add  to  this  budget  the 
estimated  taxes,  interest  on  the  first  mort¬ 
gage,  and  amortization  pa)rnients.  The  total 
annual  requirement  is  then  pro-rated  to  all 
apartments,  based  upon  the  number  of 


shares  of  stock  which  have  been  allocated. 
That  portion  of  the  budget  which  repre¬ 
sents  taxes  and  interest  is  normaUy  deduct¬ 
ible  by  the  tenant-owner  from  income  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

May  I  repeat  that  more  and  more  of  your 
future  business  will  be  in  cooperatives. 
These  cooperatives  are  of  many  different 
types  —  all  with  the  same  basic  theory, 
and  as  a  good  broker  and  Property  Man¬ 
ager  you  must  be  familiar  with  their  differ¬ 
ent  rights  and  privileges.  In  practice,  we 
find  good  and  bad  cooperatives.  The  good 
ones  will  have  sound  financing,  reasonable 
amortization  of  mortgage,  operating  assess¬ 
ments  below  the  rental  value  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  a  fair  lease  contract  to  protect  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  buyer,  and  lastly,  and  most 
important,  the  building  must  have  good 
Realtor  management.  If  the  property  has 
these  factors,  it  will  be  a  successful  co-op 
and  wiU  be  the  source  of  much  profitable 
business  to  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Cooling  Letters 

Many  parts  of  the  country  become 
mighty  hot  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  summer  months.  Tenants  often  blame 
the  building  itself  for  any  discomfort  they 
feel  in  the  humid  summer  evenings.  Al¬ 
though  keeping  buildings  fully  occupied 
today  is  not  the  pressing  problem  it  used  to 
be,  many  a  tenant  has  moved  out  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  still  perspiring  from  the  hot 
summer  sun  shining  in  through  a  west  vrin- 
dow. 

Peculiarly  enough,  because  of  the  human 
quality  of  forgetfulness,  few  people  know 
much  about  keeping  cool  in  the  summer. 
It  is  possible  that  they  do  not  believe  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  about  it.  However  many 
things  can  be  done  to  keep  apartment  build¬ 
ings  cool  and  the  wide-awake  manager  can 
utilize  a  letter  to  his  tenants  to  excellent 
advantage.  This  is  a  form  of  tenant  rela¬ 
tions  that  could  some  day  result  in  a  smaller 
fall  turnover  and  make  present  tenants* 
lives  more  enjoyable.  Letters  to  various 
types  of  tenants  would  of  necessity  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  However  here  is  one  example  of 
such  a  letter: 

Dear  Friend: 

It  sore  hai  been  hot  lately.  The  other  night 
while  trying  to  keep  cool  I  got  to  thinking  abont 
all  of  onr  tenants.  The  problem  ceased  to  be 
a  personal  one  so  I  pnt  one  of  onr  researchers 
on  the  job  to  find  out  everything  he  could  about 
keeping  cool  in  the  city.  I  want  to  share  his  story 
with  you. 

Have  you  tried  the  cooling  effects  of  sinking 


your  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  cold  water? 
Within  a  few  minutes  your  body  temperature  will 
perceptibly  lower  because  of  the  large  number 
of  surface  veins  and  arteries  exposed  to  the  cool¬ 
ing  effects.  Complete  relaxation  will  help,  but 
relax  somewhere  where  air  can  circulate,  not  in 
a  chair  or  sofa  which  creates  a  little  oven  be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  yon. 

Hot  air  rises  to  the  ceiling  and  the  closer  yon 
can  get  to  the  floor  the  cooler  yon  will  find  it. 
A  picnic  on  the  linoleum  floor  of  the  kitchen  has 
brought  many  a  heat-weary  family  out  of  the 
doldrums. 

Open  your  windows  both  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom  so  that  the  cool  air  may  come  in  as  the 
hot  air  is  drawn  off  the  ceiling.* 

High  humidity  means  that  yon  receive  less 
cooling  from  the  evaporation  of  your  perspira¬ 
tion.  Thus,  in  periods  of  high  humidity  cut  down 
on  liquids.  For  the  same  reason,  if  taking  hot 
baths  or  hot  showers  during  the  summer  weather, 
don’t  let  the  steam  escape  into  the  rest  of  the 
house  where  it  will  raise  humidity  and  body 
temperatures. 

Do  as  much  of  your  cooking  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  as  possible  so  that  heavy  cooking  is  un¬ 
necessary  during  the  afternoon  heat.  Hot  ovens 
cool  slowly  and  they  might  just  as  well  be  doing 
it  at  night  while  yon  are  asleep  (we  hope).  Yon 
might  try  early  morning  cooking,  too.  Kitchen 
vent  fans  are  lifesavers.* 

The  possibilities  of  window  and  floor  fans  and 
the  new  air  conditioning  units  are  limitless. 
Since  the  small  movable  fan  is  the  least  expensive, 
there  are  more  of  them  in  service  than  any  other 
type.  However  did  yon  know  (I  didn’t)  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  the  fan  should  be  used  to  circulate  the 
air  within  the  room  to  encourage  the  cooling 
effects  of  moisture  evaporation?  And  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  when  comparatively  cool  air  is 
outside,  the  fan  is  best  placed  near  a  window  to 

*  If  building  windows  are  painted  shut,  this  sentence 

will  cause  a  raft  of  requests  for  carpenters. 

*  If  the  owner  pays  for  the  electricity,  this  may  be 

difficdk.  However,  most  people  will  buy  the 

same  number  of  fans  after  as  before  this  letter. 

They  may  however  not  know  how  to  use  them. 
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draw  cool  air  into  the  room?  If  yon  have  two 
fans,  try  patting  one  in  one  window  blowing  air 
out,  and  the  other  in  another  window  blowing 
air  in.  Be  sore  the  table  for  the  fan  is  stable. 

Unfortunately  the  cost  of  air  cooling  devices  is 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  ns,  bat  you 
might  look  into  them  jast  to  find  oat  yourself 
how  inexpensive  they  can  be  in  comparison  to 
the  greater  comfort  which  can  resalt  from  their 
use.* 

We  hope  that  some  of  these  ideas  may  make 
your  sommer  a  little  more  pleasant,  bat  we  still 
wish  that  we  could  have  a  swimming  pool  in 
every  backyard  (including  onr  own). 

Cordially  yoars. 
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Frozen  Downspouts 

A  recent  column  (Management  Journal, 
March  *48)  carried  a  letter  from  CPM 
Sidney  M.  Schwarz,  Dover,  N.J.,  requesting 
information  on  frozen  downspouts.  Mr. 
Schwarz  stated  that  he  was  using  salt  rather 
unsatisfactorily  and  asked  for  any  informa- 
tion  that  might  he  available. 

The  latest  issue  of  House  and  Home  Fi- 
nance  Agency  Technical  Bulletin  carries  the 
following  information  on  the  melting  of 
snow  and  ice  hy  electricity.  Applying  it  to 
the  particular  problem  at  hand,  the  lead 
covered  heating  cable  would  be  run  through 
the  inside  of  the  downspout  and  connected 
wherever  it  was  convenient.  If  such  an_in* 
stallation  were  made,  the  normal  **U**  water 
drip  would  be  used  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cable  and  could  be  extended  down  below  the 
frost  level  and  then  into  the  building  itself. 

“When  the  cost  of  electric  current  is  low 
enoagh,  electric  condnctors  may  be  ased  for 
melting  snow  and  ice,  as  on  roof  eaves,  porch 
floors,  steps  and  walks. 

“Lead-covered  heating  cable  is  buried  below 
the  surface  and  spaced  from  two  to  six  inches  on 
centers.  One  such  cable  consumes  12  watts  of 
electricity  per  foot  of  cable.  If  placed  on  three- 

*  Window  air  conditioners  can  be  unsightly.  At 
present  prices,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that 
they  will  become  common  enoagh  to  be  nuisances, 
except  as  they  use  electricity. 
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inch  centers,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  per 
square  foot  would  be: 

12  watts  X  3.4  BTU  x  4  cables  x  80  per  cent 
{20  per  cent  loss  downward  assumed)  = 
143M  BTU. 

“Although  no  conclusive  test  results  are  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time,  this  should  take  care  of  at  least 
1.25  inches  of  snowfall  per  hour  and  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  ice  formation  at  any  time.  An  economi¬ 
cal  arrangement  would  be  to  connect  alternate 
runs  of  cable  on  separate  controls  so  that  only 
one-half  as  much  energy  is  consumed  under  less 
severe  conditions.  The  entire  capacity  would  be 
available  for  quickly  melting  ice  formed  during 
periods  when  the  equipment  was  not  in  use. 

“This  load  is  in  addition  to  the  calculated 
load  for  lighting  and  small  appliances.” 


We  recommend  the  use  of  canvas  soakers 
for  watering  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  flower 
beds  rather  than  the  more  conventional 
lawn  sprinklers. 

There  are  probably  few  tenants  of  any 
residential  building  who  have  not  at  one 
time  had  to  walk  out  on  muddy  lawns  to 
escape  spraying  water.  At  best,  sprinklers 
are  a  nuisance,  particularly  where  water 
pressure  varies.  At  worst,  they  cause  hard 
feelings,  cleaning  bills,  redecorating  costs 
where  water  reaches  open  windows,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  operation  for  the  building  mainte¬ 
nance  crew. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  canvas  soaker 
type  of  waterer,  beyond  its  ability  to  be 
placed  exactly  where  the  water  is  desired, 
is  its  ability  to  encourage  maintenance 
workers  to  allow  deep  penetration  at  less 
frequent  intervals  rather  than  mere  half¬ 
inch  moisture  addition.  This  deep  penetra¬ 
tion  gives  lawn  grass  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  stronger  and  a  longer  root  system. 


Adjustable  Casters 

Chairs  and  tables  that  rock  and  wobble 
are  particularly  common  in  inexpensive 
furniture.  However  it  can  even  plague  the 


Canvas  Soakers 
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more  expensive  type  of  furnished  apart¬ 
ments  and  restaurants. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  adjusting  the 
length  of  legs  is  to  saw  and  plane  one  of  the 
longer  ones.  Another  method  is  the  use  of 
regular  nail-head  type  casters  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  washers  between  the  nail-head  and 
the  foot  of  the  leg.  This  alone  will  take  care 
of  many  problems. 

One  of  the  “later”  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  adjustable  type  caster  which  can 
be  screwed  in  and  out  at  will.  In  restau¬ 
rants  or  dining  rooms  where  wobbly  tables 
are  especially  ire-arousing,  the  addition  of 
adjustable  casters  to  the  legs  will  allow  easy 
adjustment  to  any  difficulties  that  may  arise 
either  in  floor  conformity  or  leg  length. 

Room  Separations 

New  interior  decorating  designs  promot¬ 
ing  the  separation  of  dinettes  and  living 
rooms  that  were  formerly  one  room  are  an 
excellent  method  of  dressing  up  high  priced 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartments. 
Magazines  such  as  House  Beautiful,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  and  House  and  Garden 
are  continually  showing  new  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  separation.  At  very  little 
cost,  this  trick  can  modernize  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  older  apartments  which  may 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  again  become 
drugs  on  the  market. 

Such  simple  methods  as  uncomplicated 
bookcases  with  recessed  tops  for  such  fo¬ 
liage  plants  as  sansevieria  are  used.  Further 
separation  is  accomplished  with  tubular 
poles,  slats,  or  even  with  Venetian  blinds. 
Incidentally,  one  unusual  use  of  a  Venetian 
blind  which  we  saw  not  long  ago  was  a 
door  between  a  dinette  and  living  room. 

It  could  readily  be  pulled  out  of  the  way 
prior  to  the  meal  and  let  down  to  screen 
the  unsightly  “leavings”  immediately 
thereafter. 
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Tank  Sweat 

Sweating  of  toilet  tanks  in  summer  has 
ruined  many  a  bathroom's  linoleum  instal¬ 
lation.  It  is  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  for 
the  tenant  and  is  the  cause  of  many  com¬ 
plaints. 

A  number  of  difTerent  types  of  tank-sweat 
trays  can  be  constructed.  A  commercial 
toilet  tank-sweat  tray  is  on  the  market.  It 
may  be  ordered  from  The  Laufenberg  Co., 
Inc.;  2229  South  Kinnickinnic,  Milwaukee 
7,  Wisconsin. 

While  such  an  installation  is  too  costly 
for  every  case,  in  certain  situations  it  may 
be  inexpensive  in  comparison  to  tenant  com¬ 
plaints.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  much  of 
this  condensation  is  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  baths  and  showers  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  thereof,  it  might  even  be  possible 
that  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
one  themselves  if  it  were  offered  inexpen¬ 
sively  by  the  manager. 

Salesmen  Back  in  Business 

Purchasing  agents  are  rapidly  readjusting 
to  changed  conditions.  During  the  war 
years  most  purchasing  books,  bid  sheets, 
and  similar  forms  slipped  into  obsolescence 
and  oblivion.  They  are  again  filling  up  with 
available  items  at  competitive  prices. 

Purchasing  systems  vary  widely  between 
companies  and  even  different  buildings 
managed  by  the  same  company.  With  any 
type  of  system,  the  economic  situation  now 
calls  for  a  close  watch  over  all  bills  for 
maintenance  items  and  repair  parts.  Large 
deviations  are  beginning  to  show  themselves 
between  various  supply  sources.  Prices  of 
many  items  have  already  dropped  and  many 
other  items  have  dropped  on  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesale  level  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  drop  in  the  retail  price  at  the 
time  this  column  was  written. 
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Camera  Inventory 

A  novel  method  of  inventory  entirely  new 
to  U8  came  to  our  attention  last  week.  A 
great  majority  of  the  inventory  is  taken  hy 
camera,  the  picture  being  taken  in  the  huUd- 
ing  of  such  items  as  tools  on  the  wall, 
brushes,  and  paints.  In  the  building  in 
question,  a  small  box  camera  with  flash  at* 
tachment  was  used.  Films  were  developed 
and  the  central  office  checked  the  items 
without  the  necessity  of  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  buildings  themselves. 
While  it  was  not  done  in  this  case,  it  appears 
to  the  editor  that  it  would  also  be  possible 
to  inventory  furniture,  linen  stocks,  and 
many  other  items. 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  cameras  for  in¬ 
spection  and  management  service  sales  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  sadly  neglected.  This  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher  take  the  pictures,  which  ended  up  be¬ 
ing  fairly  expensive.  While  the  commercial 
photographer  is  invaluable  for  before  and 
after  pictures  of  new  fronts  and  extensive 
remodeling  of  lobbies  and  apartments,  an 
inexpensive  camera  and  flash  bulb  operated 
by  even  the  inexperienced  inspector  puts  the 
use  of  photographs  into  the  **everyday” 
classification.  Even  this  inexpensive  cani- 
era  can  clearly  show  the  extent  of  efflores¬ 
cence,  cracks  in  walks,  and  need  for  paint¬ 
ing.  In  landscape  planning,  it  is  invaluable. 

Carpet  Construction 

Purchasing  carpets  is  almost  a  field  in 
itself.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  many 
property  managers  that  the  only  way  to 
test  the  cost  p^  yard  per  month  is  by  ac¬ 
tual  laboratory  tests. 

This  laboratory  testing  involves  continual 
‘^scuffing**  of  the  carpets  which  simulates  to 
a  degree  the  action  of  feet.  The  procedure 


is  most  valuable  when  large  areas  of  car¬ 
pet  are  to  be  purchased.  Cost  of  the  testing 
is  then  small  by  comparison  to  the  possible 
savings. 

However,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
understanding  the  different  types  of 
carpets  such  as  Wilton,  Axminster,  Velvet, 
Tapestry  and  Chenille.  Far  and  away  the 
most  informative  discussion  of  the  physical 
characteristics  and  use  of  carpets  that  we 
have  come  across  is  “An  Architect’s  Man¬ 
ual  on  Mohawk  Carpets.”  Besides  charts 
on  uses,  characteristics,  cushions,  and  gen¬ 
eral  information,  the  outstanding  features 
in  this  manual  are  the  exploded  drawings 
which  show  actual  carpet  construction.  In 
various  colors  for  easy  identification,  the 
different  components  of  yam  and  tufts  are 
.well  illustrated. 

Copies  should  preferably  be  obtained 
from  your  local  Mohawk  distributor  or 
they  will  be  mailed  by: 

Mr.  Joshaa  Thompson,  Jr. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 

Amsterdam,  New  York 

Worn  Out  Tools 

Worn  out  and  poorly  maintained  tools  are 
time-wasters  and  can  min  building  equip¬ 
ment.  Tools  are  usually  kept  beyond  their 
useful  life  and  are  seldom  thrown  away  too 
soon. 

Rounded  screwdrivers  min  screwheads. 
Worn  hammers  bend  nails  and  bounce  off 
to  dent  the  wood.  Ragged  mops  take  twice 
as  long  to  clean  floors  and  do  a  much  poorer 
job. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  normal  inspections 
do  not  cover  items  such  as  these.  It  is 
economically  unsound  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  this.  However  an  inspection 
should  be  made  at  least  once  a  year,  pref¬ 
erably  twice. 
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Summer  Is  the  Time  to .  •  • 

1.  Check  pipes  for  condensation  points 
and  need  for  recovering. 

2.  Spray  weed  kiUers. 

3.  Build  up  fuel  supplies. 

4.  Check  heating  plant  thoroughly. 

5.  Erect  lawn  fences. 

6.  Take  a  good  look  at  landscaping  for 
fall  planting  changes. 

7.  Watch  roofs  for  deterioration. 

Linoleum  Facts 

A  dollar-saving  discussion  of  selection, 
installation  and  care  of  linoleum  may  he 
obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  written  by  G.  G. 
Richey,  numbered  Letter  Circular  LC-879. 
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This  bulletin  discusses  the  characteris¬ 
tics,  use  and  care  of  battleship,  plain,  jaspe, 
marbleized,  straight-line  inlaid,  and  molded 
inlaid  linoleum.  The  backing,  manufac¬ 
turers*  gauge,  nominal  overall  thickness, 
and  nominal  thickness  of  available  wearing 
surface  are  shown  in  chart  form.  Thus, 
light  linoleum  has  .03  inch  available  wear¬ 
ing  surface  as  compared  to  heavy  felt 
backed  plain  and  inlaid  linoleum  which 
has  .085  inch  available  wearing  surface  in 
thickness. 

Information  such  as  this,  devoid  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  advertisers*  bias,  is  material 
worthy  the  file  of  the  maintenance  man.  As 
a  cushion  against  the  over-ardent  salesman, 
it  is  unsurpassed.  Statistics,  when  honestly 
portrayed  are  a  far  better  basis  for  buying 
than  are  fluent  words  and  pleasant  per¬ 
sonalities. 
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WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Planning  Stores  that  Pay  by  DR.  LOUIS 

P ARNES.  Architectural  Recordt  New 
York,  1948.  pp.  316,  $15.00. 

Many  years  ago  a  chain  store  discovered 
that  by  counting  the  number  of  package¬ 
carrying  pedestrians  that  passed  a  given  re¬ 
tail  location  it  could  predict  the  number  of- 
persons  who  would  enter  a  store  at  that  lo¬ 
cation  and  what  their  average  per  doUar 
purchase  would  be. 

Thus  it  could  determine  the  optimum 
size  of  the  store  and  thereby  solve  with 
precision  its  first  and  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  in  architectural  engineering. 

Planning  Stores  That  Pay  shows  the  as¬ 
tonishing  development  of  that  technique, 
and  the  detailed  degree  to  which  total  store 
design  can  be  derived  organicaUy  from  basic 
store  data.  \ 

Some  appreciation  of  the  untapped  prof¬ 
its  that  lie  in  functional  redesign  of  today^s 
stores  may  be  had  by  studying  the  case  his¬ 
tories  presented  in  Dr.  Parnes’  book.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  taken  from  department 
stores  where. accurate  records  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But  department  stores,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out,  are  merely  a  ^^combination 
of  specialty  shops  under  one  roof  and  one 
zone.**  Hence  the  principles  and  techniques 
apply  to  any  store. 

The  opening  section  of  the  book  consists 
of  an  analysis  of  the  different  procedures 
and  functions  that  must  take  place  within 


the  store  and  for  which  economic  and  effi¬ 
cient  work-areas  must  be  provided. 

Before  setting  forth  the  various  methods 
and  plans  which  have  been  employed.  Dr. 
Parnes  considers  the  store  in  relation  to  its 
physical  environment.  The  problem  of 
store  construction  or  redesign  is  considered 
with  an  eye  to  existing  street  and  traffic  pat¬ 
terns,  adjacent  buildings,  and  shopping  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  community.  An  analysis 
is  made  of  recent  engineering  developments 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  adapted  to  store  planning. 
Various  new  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
street  layout  is  thoroughly  discussed,  citing 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
type.  In  analyzing  these  street  designs  two 
primary  factors  are  kept  in  mind:  (1),  the 
plan  in  relation  to  site  for  different  types  of 
stores;  and  (2) ,  the  plan  in  relation  to  traf¬ 
fic  flow  and  control. 

Designing  the  Store 

The  balance  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
the  store  design  itself.  The  numerous  de¬ 
signs  and  layouts  illustrated  and  examined 
are  considered  first  as  to  their  apropriate- 
ness  as  to  selling  zone ;  then  as  to  their  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  customers’  zone;  and  lastly,  as 
to  the  merchandise  zone. 

Space  organization,  coordination  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  central  sales  areas,  circulation 
on  selling  floor,  aisle  layout  and  densities, 
fixture  specifications,  interior  display,  flex¬ 
ible  and  standard  equipment,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  are  examined  together  with  case 
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material  to  illustrate  the  various  techniques 
being  used  to  solve  these  problems. 

Among  the  other  aspects  of  store  design 
which  receive  equal  and  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  are  those  concerned  with  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  and  used  by  the  store’s  personnel. 
The  problem  of  circulation  and  transporta¬ 
tion  (including  both  customer  traffic  and 
merchandise  traffic)  and  interior  lighting 
are  considered  from  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  display  angle. 

Science  and  Theory 

The  final  section  of  the  book  discusses 
scientific  and  theoretical  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  store  design.  In  this  Dr.  Fames 
covers  such  factors  as  the  relationship  of 
size  to  efficiency,  size  of  the  store  to  the  size 
of  the  city,  traffic  surveys,  and  business 
fluctuations. 

Planning  Stores  That  Pay  is  a  large  book 
in  more  than  physical  appearance.  Store 
planning  is  treated  from  every  possible  an¬ 
gle  and  a  vast  amount  of  data  is  examined. 
The  whole  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
plans,  charts,  and  photographs.  The  plans, 
ideas,  and  suggestions  to  be  found  here 
might  be  considered  a  storehouse  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  practically  every  problem  or 
question  which  would  confront  a  property 
manager  who  has  on  his  order  of  business 
the  rehabilitation  or  redesign  of  retail  store 
properties. 

Concerning  Town  Planning  by  Le- 
CORBUSIER.  Translated  by  Clive  En- 
twistle  from  the  French  Propos  du^ba- 
nisme.  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven,  1948.  pp.  127,  $2.75. 

The  translator  here  provides  us  with  an 
English  form  of  one  of  Charles  Edouard 
Jeanneret’s  (LeCorbusier’s)  more  recent 
statements.  The  book  is  copiously  pro¬ 
vided  with  rough  sketches  illustrating  the 
author’s  ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  text 


itself  is  nearly  as  sketchy  as  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  Pages  frequently  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  book  of  poems  by  one  of  the 
more  extreme  exponents  of  free  verse.  But 
here  and  there,  if  the  reader  has  the  pa¬ 
tience,  are  flashes  of  that  brilliance  and 
wit  which  have  made  LeCorbusier’s  name 
one  of  international  significance  in  the 
realm  of  architectural  design  and  city 
planning.  While  LeCorbusier’s  influence 
has  been  greater  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  work  which  presently 
engages  his  attention  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  for  the  home  of  the  United 
Nations  wiU  give  American  architects  and 
builders  an  opportunity  to  study  his  work 
at  close  range. 

The  main  core  of  LeCorbusier’s  thinking 
puts  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence 
from  all  those  who  clamor  for  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  our  cities  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  smaller  industrial  communities. 
To  him,  man  is  a  gregarious  animal  and  the 
communal  life  of  the  city  is  his  natural  en¬ 
vironment.  So  LeCorbusier’s  thinking  and 
planning  are  not  for  the  decentralization  of 
our  cities  but  rather  to  make  them  rational 
and  more  livable.  LeCorbusier  has  little 
but  contempt  for  most  of  our  cities  with 
their  great  masses  of  brick  and  stone, 
crowding  each  other  for  sun  and  air.  But 
he  would  not  destroy  the  city  itself;  he 
would  re-shape  it,  making  it  more  health¬ 
ful,  more  attractive,  and  a  fit  place  in  which 
men  can  live  together  with  dignity. 

His  indictment  of  our  great  cities  is  char¬ 
acteristically  expressed  when  he  says,  “Men 
are  fools  ...  In  Paris  around  the  Opera,  cars 
are  coming  back ;  already  a  slight  stink,  al¬ 
ready  the  roadway  is  forbidden,  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  already  obligatory,  with  its  chaos, 
its  shame,  its  significance :  pedestrian  cross¬ 
ing  place,  if  not . . .  sudden  death !  No  more 
can  wedook  up  at  the  sky;  we  are  back  again 
in  the  prison  yard.” 
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LeCorbusier  has  ideas  as  to  how  to  solve 
these  problems  but  to  follow  them  would 
be  difficult  for  they  are  the  plans  of  an  ideal* 
ist  who  discounts  the  practical  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  any  project  to  demolish  on  a 
wholesale  basis  and  rebuild  **nearer  the 
hearths  desire.” 

It  can  be  gathered  that  this  reviewer  does 
not  feel  that  LeCorbusier  has  too  much  to 
contribute  that  is  of  definite  value.  That  is 
true.  But  at  the  same  time,  his  ideas  are  a 
challenge  and  the  sweep  of  his  plans  and 
theories  is  stimulating.  If  only  a  small  part 
of  his  dreams  could  be  realized,  our  cities 
would  be  far  better  places  in  which  to  live. 
If  all  he  proposes  cannot  be  utilized,  much 
can  be  adapted  on  the  practical  level  by 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  city  planning  or  redevelopment. 

The  Necso  Ghetto  by  ROBERT  C. 

WEAVER.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1948.  pp.  404,  $3.75. 

This  book  deals  with  residential  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  North.  As  the  author  says,  **The 
dangers  of  intergronp  conflict  over  shelter 
are  today,  as  they  have  been  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  more  severe  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South.  Paradoxically  enough,  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  working  out  a  real  solution  to  them 
are  greater  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.” 

The  first  eight  chapters  are  devoted  t^  a 
detailed  and  factual  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  residential  segregation.  Be¬ 
fore  1914,  the  problem  in  northern  cities 
was  almost  negligible.  Negroes  were  living 
in  definite  areas  but  were  not  segregated. 
World  War  I  changed  this  situation  dras¬ 
tically  by  the  rapid  expansion  and  en¬ 
largement  of  our  industries  to  meet  a  war 
economy.  Negroes  came  into  the  North  by 
thousands  to  find  employment  and  shelter. 
Those  areas  already  housing  the  Negro  pop¬ 
ulation  rapidly  filled  to  the  breaking  point 
and  spilled  over,  absoihing  the  adjacent 
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properties  and  enlarging  the  Negro  area  of 
occupation.  As  the  white  people  retreated 
before  this  advance,  they  began  to  erect  bar¬ 
riers  to  stem  the  tide,  the  restrictive  cove¬ 
nant  in  pa^icular.  This  and  other  devices 
soon  set  the  boundaries  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  and  the  shape  and  extent  of  these 
areas  crystallized.  The  present  day  pattern 
of  the  **ghetto”  appeared. 

Into  this  tightly  compressed  mass  of  hu¬ 
manity  came  new  waves  of  migration  from 
the  South  during  World  War  II,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  congestion,  the  pressure  already 
intense  against  the  barriers,  and  producing 
here  and  there  outbursts  of  violence  as  the 
Negro  population  broke  through. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
success  and  failure  of  our  government,  both 
local  and  federal,  to  provide  a  solution  in 
the  form  of  adequate  housing.  As  Dr. 
Weaver  points  out,  some  of  the  public  hous¬ 
ing  projects,  well  intentioned  as  they  may 
be,  have  the  effect  of  spreading  racial  segre¬ 
gation  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
further  expansion  of  the  **ghetto”  plan  of 
communal  living. 

The  most  significant  and  most  interesting 
section  of  the  book  is  Part  III,  entitled, 
**Economic  Facts  and  Fallacies  About  the 
Negro  Ghetto.”  The  author  points  out  that 
the  complex  social,  economic,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  that  compel  the  Negro  to  live 
in  a  highly  congested  area  can  be  reduced 
to  two  basic  things:  lack  of  land  space  and 
difficulties  in  obtaining  financing.  Private 
builders  have  shown  little  interest  in  Ne¬ 
gro  housing.  The  individual  Negro  finds 
it  difficult  to  obtain  building  loans  and  if  he 
does,  he  pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

As  Dr.  Weaver  states,  few  gain  from  the 
Negroes  housing  plight  but  many  lose.  It  is 
not  only  the  Negro  but  our  whole  society 
which  pays  the  bill  for  slums  and  social  dis¬ 
organization.  Dr.  Weaver*s  chapter  on 
**Race  and  Property  Values”  is  a  thought 
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provoking  statement.  The  evidence  he  pro* 
vides  cannot  help  hut  impress. 

The  Negro  Ghetto  is  a  significant  piece 
of  writing.  The  whole  problem  of  Negro 
housing  is  one  which  has  too  long  heen  lost 
in  a  cloud  of  emotional  thinking  and  stereo¬ 
typed  cliches.  All  of  the  writing  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem  are  futile.  Most  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  out  a  solution  are  about  as 
realistic  as  shadow  boxing.  Everyone  is 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  It  is  a 
problem  that  demands  courage  and  vision. 
Trying  to  ignore  it,  to  by-pass  it  will  only 
lead  to  greater  problems  that  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  time 
that  this  problem  be  faced  squarely  with 
understanding  and  intelligence.  If  Dr. 
Weaver*s  book  pushes  that  day  forward 
even  a  little,  it  is  of  immense  value. 

Better  Materials  Foreshadow  New  Op¬ 
erating  Efficiency,  by  HORACE  G. 
HEDGES,  Jr. 

Mr.  Hedges,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Build¬ 
ings  magazine,  has  written  a  comprehensive 
article  based  on  a  quick  survey  of  the  build¬ 
ings  materials  market.  He  describes  in 
considerable  detail  many  available  products 
designed  to  fit  specific  requirements  of 
problems  involved  in  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

What  are  some  of  these  new  develop¬ 
ments?  There  are  such  things  as  black 
sidewalks  similar  to  the  one  installed 
by  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago  to 
heighten  its  reputation  for  calm  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Incidentally,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  employment  of  dark  colored  sidewalks 
removes  glare  from  sun  and  lights  thus 
adding  considerably  to  the  effectiveness 
of  adjacent  display  windows. 

Another  newcomer  to  exterior  moderni¬ 
zation  that  has  versatile  use  is  a  porcelain 
enamel  of  a  non-fading  and  stain-proof 


quality.  Without  too  great  a  cost,  its  use 
can  bring  about  a  startling  change  in  a 
building. 

The  subject  of  contemporary  methods  of 
heating  and  air  conditioning  is  discussed 
along  with  the  new  manufacturing  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  fields.  In  this  connection, 
there  is  some  interesting  material  and 
illustrations  on  new  types  of  outlets  and 
grills  designed  to  be  decorative  as  well  as 
useful.  One  of  the  new  ideas  in  the  heat¬ 
ing  field  is  that  of  the  heated  sidewalk. 
The  different  methods  now  employed  by 
various  buildings  to  take  advantage  of  this 
modern  way  of  controlling  ice  and  snow 
are  discussed.  There  is  also  considerable 
material  on  new  developments  and  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  field  of  lighting  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  the  decorative  angle  kept 
in  mind. 

The  elevator  and  its  service  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  attention,  with  Mr.  Hedges 
describing  the  new  technical  devices  and 
equipment  recently  put  on  the  market  for 
more  efficient  operation.  One  of  these  is 
the  automatic  control  of  scheduling,  dis¬ 
patching,  and  coordinating  their  opera¬ 
tion.  Such  a  system  permits  speed  up 
during  rush  hours,  cuts  down  on  passenger 
waiting  time,  eliminates  bunching  of  cars, 
prevents  false  stops  and  many  other  opera¬ 
tional  headaches. 

There  is  material  in  this  article  on 
remodeling  or  modernizing  the  tenant's 
quarters,  on  new  products  to  increase  main¬ 
tenance  efficiency,  new  paints  and  new 
methods  of  application,  and  many  other 
ideas  and  suggestions.  In  fact,  the  article 
is  a  vertible  storehouse  of  good  ideas  and 
sound  suggestions.  Whether  he  is  faced  at 
the  moment  with  any  modernization  prob¬ 
lems  or  not,  the  building  manager  will 
find  this  interesting  reading  and,  perhaps, 
more  h^pful  than  he  contemplates.  Build¬ 
ings.  January  1949,  p.  32-41. 
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New  Certifications 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  the  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  284  to  295  inclusiye  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 


CLARENCE  B.  GREGG, 

Glendale,  California. 

Bom,  Linnens,  Missoari,  April  5,  1910;  partner 
in  firm  bearing  his  name;  four  years  of  advanced 
education  at  University  of  Kansas;  12  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  real  estate  of  which  seven  and  one-half 
have  heen  spent  in  management,  mainly  of  residen¬ 
tial  income  property;  successfully  completed  the 
Institute’s  coarse  in  Los  Angeles,  September  1948;  . 
member  of  Glendale  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Glendale  and  surrounding 
area. 

GEORGE  DITSON  JONES, 

Long  Beach,  California. 

Bora,  Montreal,  Wisconsin,  March  11,  1900;  part¬ 
ner  in  Wayne  Stewart  Co.;  attended  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity  three  years;  manages  all  types  of  property 
and  also  experienced  in  construction,  plant  and  office 
management  and  production  control;  successfully 
completed  the  Los  Angeles  Institute  coarse  held  in 
September  1948;  member  of  Long  Beach  '^oard 
of  Realtors,  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Long  Beach  Chamher  of  Commerce  and 
Rotary  Club;  professional  territory  covers  Long 
Beach,  Wilmington  and  Torrance. 

FRANK  MacBRIDE,  JR., 

Sacramento,  California. 

Bora,  Denver,  Colorado,  January  27,  1912;  head 
of  MacBride  Realty  Co.;  17  years  of  experience  in 
real  estate  work,  12  of  them  in  management,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  residential  property;  has  acted  as  in¬ 
structor  for  California  Real  Estate  Association  and 
is  vice-president  of  its  third  district,  past  president 
and  now  director  of  Sacramento  Real  Estate  Board, 
member  Governing  Council,  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


merce  and  Commonwealth  Cluh;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  State  of  California. 

ROLLIN  D.  BARNARD, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Bora,  Denver,  Colorado,  April  14,  1922;  vice 
president  of  Foster  &  Barnard,  Inc.;  attended 
Pomona  College  graduating  with  an  A.B.  degree; 
manages  varied  business  and  residential  properties; 
successfully  completed  Institute’s  Kansas  City  coarse 
in  February  1949;  chairman  of  Realtors  Listing  Ex¬ 
change  of  Denver  Board  of  Realtors,  director  of 
Denver  Junior  Chamher  of  Commerce,  and  member 
of  Real  Estate  Sales  Associates;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Denver  and  adjoining  counties. 

NORMAN  CAIRNS, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Missoula,  Montana,  January  29,  1924;  as¬ 
sociated  with  Bennett  Horton,  Realtor;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  with  a  B.S.M.E. 
degree;  manages  varied  types  of  property,  hoth  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential;  successfully  completed  In¬ 
stitute’s  course  given  in  Kansas  City,  February  1949; 
member  of  Denver  Board  of  Realtors,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Denver  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
member  of  Real  Estate  Sales  Associates;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Denver  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties. 

WILLIAM  W.  ADAMS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bora,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  23,  1912;  associ¬ 
ated  with  firm  of  Shannon  and  Luchs  Co.;  studied 
at  Strayer  Business  College,  Wilson  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  and  National  University;  15  years  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field,  12  of  them  in  management; 
member  of  the  Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Washington  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  sections  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

ROBERT  N.  RIDGELY, 

Lakeland,  Florida. 

Bora,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  8,  1892;  head  of  his 
own  management  firm  which  handles  residential  and 
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basiness  properties  and  citrus  groves;  20  of  his  29 
years  in  the  real  estate  field  have  been  spent  in 
management  work;  member  of  the  Lakeland  Board 
of  Realtors  of  which  he  has  been  an  officer  several 
times;  professional  territory  covers  City  of  Lake* 
land  and  Polk  County. 

ROY  H.  KRUEGER, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  27,  1907;  associ* 
ated  with  Browne,  Fleming  &  Storch;  graduate 
of  Chicago  Central  College  of  Conunerce;  24  years 
of  real  estate  experience,  19  in  management;  in¬ 
structor  of  property  management  at  Y.M.C.A.;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Chicago  and  North  Side  Real  Estate  Boards, 
Chicago  Residential  Hotel  Association,  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Loft  Buildings,  Building  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  Apartment  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,  and  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce ;  professional  territory  covers  Chicago. 

ROBERT  L.  LYON, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  6, 1901 ;  head  of  his 
own  real  estate  firm;  attended  various  courses  in¬ 
cluding  Institute’s  management  course  which  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  in  Chicago  in  1947;  25  years  of 
varied  real  estate  experience  and  five  years  of  man¬ 
agement  work;  member  of  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board  and  of  construction  cost  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 

FRED  C.  MARUNDE, 

Evanston,  Illinois. 

Born,  Glenview,  Illinois,  March  14,  1910;  mem¬ 
ber  of  firm  of  Baird  &  Warner,  Inc.;  completed 
several  real  estate  courses  including  Institute’s 
management  course  held  in  Chicago  in  1947;  20 
years  at  Northwestern  University  handling  divers 
real  estate  matters,  three  of  them  spent  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  university  properties;  member  of  Evanston 
North  Shore  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  North  Shore  of  Chicago. 

LEONARD  J.  KILLEY, 

Monmouth,  Illinois. 

Born,  Monmouth,  Illinois,  August  23,  1895 ;  oper¬ 
ates  his  own  management  firm;  attended  Mon¬ 
mouth  College  and  University  of  Chicago;  10  years 
experience  in  managing  varied  types  of  property 


including  commercial,  residential  and  farm  hold¬ 
ings;  successfully  completed  Institute’s  management 
course  in  Kansas  City  in  1949;  member  of  Gales¬ 
burg  Real  Estate  Board,  National  Association  of 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  and  of  Monmouth 
Rotary  Club;  professional  territory  covers  Warren, 
Henderson  and  Knox  Counties. 

RAYMOND  A.  MATTHIES, 

Gary,  Indiana. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  13,  1913;  partner 
in  Julius  Matthies  Agency;  studied  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School  obtaining  an  L.L.B.  degree;  has 
managed  residential  property  since  1937;  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  Institute’s  Kansas  City  course 
in  1949 ;  member  of  the  Cary  Real  Estate  Board  and 
chairman  of  its  publicity  committee;  professional 
territory  covers  Lake  County,  principally  City  of 
Gary. 

GILBERT  HENRY, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August  25,  1907; 
associated  with  R.  K.  Stiles  &  Co.;  23  years  of  real 
estate  experience;  successfully  completed  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  course  in  1949;  publicity  and  advertising 
chairman  for  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board,  past 
officer  of  executive  committee  of  Kan-uis  City  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents,  past  president  of 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  now  member  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory 
covers  Wyandotte,  Leavenworth  and  Johnson  Coun¬ 
ties. 

LAWRENCE  W.  McHALE, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Born,  St.  Mary’s,  Kansas,  August  18,  1893;  man¬ 
ager  of  Huron  Building,  one  of  largest  jn  Kansas 
City;  graduate  of  commercial  school  of  St.  Mary’s 
College;  23  years  of  general  real  estate  experience, 
16  of  them  in  management;  successfully  completed 
the  Institute’s  Kansas  City  course  held  in  February 
1949;  member  of  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory 
covers  State  of  Kansas. 

LaVERNE  B.  SPAKE,  JR., 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Born,  El  Paso,  Texas,  May  5,  1918;  associated 
with  Siihke  Investment  and  Land  Co.;  graduated 
from  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee  with  an 
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A.B.  degree  and  from  the  Weaver  School  of  Real 
EeUte  at  Kansas  City,  Missonri;  manages  commer¬ 
cial  properties;  member  of  Kansas  City  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  Kiwanis 
Clnb;  professional  territory  covers  State  of  Kansas. 

HEIM  WOLBERG, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Bom,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  October  17, 1906;  head 
of  Wolherg  Realty  Co.;  obtained  a  B.S.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Commerce;  21 
years  of  experience  with  varions  phases  of  real 
estate  bnsiness  including  management;  snccessfolly 
completed  the  Institute’s  management  course  in 
Kansas  City  in  1949;  member  of  Kansas  City  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Greater 
Kansas  City  and  suburbs. 

L.  F.  NILES, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bora,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  January  25, 1913; 
treasurer  of  Niles  Management,  Inc.;  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  with  an  A.B.  degree  and  attended 
appraisal  courses  at  Boston  University;  specializes 
in  management,  appraisal  and  sale  of  apartments; 
secretary-treasurer  of  apartment  division  of  Boston 
Real  E^te  Board  and  member  of  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory 
covers  eastern  Massachusetts. 

DANIEL  WEISBERG, 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Bora,  Bostou,  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1916; 
partner  in  firm  of  Daniel  and  William  Weisberg; 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Bnsiness  Adminis^tion 
from  Boston  University  and  studied  further  at  its 
Graduate  School;  12  years  of  management  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  types  of  investment  real  estate;  fac¬ 
ulty  member  of  Boston  University  College  of 
Bnsiness  Administration  and  instructor  in  courses 
given  by  Boston  Real  Estate  Board ;  vice  chairman 
of  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  com¬ 
mittee  on  education,  director  of  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board,  Boston  Apartment  House  Owners  Association 
and  Home  Builders  Association  of  Boston;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  State  of  Massachusetts. 

JACK  CAMINKER, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  December  4,  1922 ;  part¬ 
ner  in  Schostak  Blanagement  Co.;  graduated  from 


University  of  Michigan  School  of  Bnsiness  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  a  B.BA.  degree;  studied  further  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit  School  of  Commerce  and  Fi¬ 
nance  and  completed  Institute’s  course  in  Kansas 
City  in  1949;  manages  all  types  of  properties,  both 
commercial  and  residential;  member  of  Detroit 
Real  Estate  Board  and  of  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association;  professional  territory  covers  De¬ 
troit  and  suburbs. 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  SR., 

Flint,  Michigan. 

Bora,  Colnmbiaville,  Michigan,  May  30,  1905; 
head  of  Davis  Realty  Co.;  attended  Baker  Business 
University  and  courses  in  real  estate  offered  by 
the  University  of  Michigan;  20  years  of  experience 
in  property  management;  past  president,  now  sec¬ 
retary,  of  the  Genesee  County  Real  Estate  Board, 
past  president  of  his  chapter  of  Society  of  Residen¬ 
tial  Appraisers,  member  of  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  and  of  Genesee  County  Tax 
Payers  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
Genesee,  Lapeer,  Tuscola,  Saginaw  and  Livingston 
Counties. 

THEODORE  S.  SCHMIDT, 

Clayton,  Missouri. 

Bora,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  21, 1900;  vice 
president  of  Shaw  Management  Corp.;  10  years  of 
management  experience  preceded  by  18  years  in 
sales  work;  has  managed  all  types  of  property 
except  large  office  buildings;  member  of  St.  Louis 
Real  Estate  Board,  second  vice  president  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Association  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  its  apartment  division; 
professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

THOMAS  C.  BOURKE, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Bora,  Kansas  City,  Missonri,  April  5,  1893 ;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hardy  Phoenix  Co.,  Realtors;  graduated 
from  Yale’s  Sheffield  Scientific  School  with  a  Ph.B.; 
28  years  of  intensive  management  experience ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Advertising  and  Sales  Executive  Clnb, 
chairman  of  building  code  committee  of  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association,  past  president  of 
Kansas  City  Hotel  Association,  vice  chairman  of 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  Kansas  City  area. 
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DAVID  W.  CHILDS, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C,,  March  17,  1918;  secre* 
tary  of  A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc.;  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  an  A.B.  degree  and  took  advanced 
work  at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  where  he  obtained  his  M.BA.;  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  Institute’s  1949  course  held  in 
Kansas  City;  member  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City ;  professional  territory  covers  Greater  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  both  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

LEO  EISENBERG, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Bom,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  July  24,  1921;  per¬ 
sonally  manages  a  large  office  building  and  super¬ 
vises  the  management  of  other  properties  owned  by 
his  firm;  successfully  completed  the  Institute’s 
Kansas  City  course  held  in  Febraary  1949;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City  and  on 
operating  committee  of  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Kansas  City;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Texas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Nevada 
and  California  though  principal  work  is  done  in 
Kansas  City. 

WILLIAM  C.  HAAS, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  August  26,  1915; 
heads  management  department  of  Carl  B.  Rechner  & 
Associates;  graduated  from  New  York  University 
with  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  and  took 
additional  work  at  College  of  City  of  New  York;  has 
also  attended  several  real  estate  courses  including 
the  Institute’s  management  course  held  in  Kansas 
City  in  1949;  vice  chairman  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  division  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City; 
professional  territory  covers  Greater  Kansas  City. 

ROBERT  S.  O’KEEFE, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  16, 1914;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  J.  C.  Nichols  Co.,  developer  of  well 
known  Country  Club  District  and  Plaza ;  17  years  in 
the  real  estate  field,  seven  of  them  in  management; 
specializes  in  the  handling  of  commercial  centers; 
successfully  completed  Institute’s  management 
course  in  Kansas  City  February  1949;  member  of 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  greater  Kansai  City,  Missouri  plus 
Johnson  County,  Kansas. 


JOSEPH  E.  STERN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  June  1,  1896;  head 
of  his  own  firm ;  10  years  of  management  experience 
out  of  a  total  of  25  years  in  real  estate;  has  at¬ 
tended  several  special  real  estate  courses  including 
the  Institute’s  which  he  completed  in  February  1949; 
instructor  in  appraisals  for  the  Real  Estate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Kansas  City;  director  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Kansas  City;  past  president  Kansas  City  Chapter 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Greater  Kansas  City. 

CHARLES  H.  CHRISTEL, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  15,  1903; 
vice  president  Rodemyer-Christel  &  Co.;  graduated 
from  St.  Louis  University  Commerce  and  Finance 
School ;  19  years  of  experience  managing  all  types  of 
property;  now  heads  his  firm’s  management  depart¬ 
ment  ;  member  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board,  past  of¬ 
ficer  of  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
member  Associated  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers 
of  St.  Louis,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers 
Greater  St.  Louis. 

GLENNON  McDonald, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  11,  1908; 
president  of  both  McDonald  Realty  Co.,  Inc.  and 
Glencorn  Realty  Co.;  holder  of  two  degrees,  an  A.B. 
from  St.  Louis  University  and  an  L.L.B.  from  Ben¬ 
ton  College  of  Law;  successfully  completed  man¬ 
agement  course  offered  by  Institute  in  Kansas  City, 
February  1949;  18  years  of  management  experience 
with  varied  types  of  property;  director  Sk.  Louis 
Real  Estate  Board  and  member  of  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  St.  Louis  City  and  County. 

HARLAND  L.  MOSSMAN,  JR., 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Bom,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  January  24,  1912;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc.;  studied  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  completed  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  management  course  in  Kansas  City  Febraary 
1949;  after  five  years  as  an  insurance  underwriter 
he  entered  construction  and  management  work 
handling  >9iultiple  housing  units  in  several  Ne¬ 
braska  cities;  at  present  manages  multi-family  units 
in  Omaha;  member  of  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board, 
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National  Association  of  Home  Builders  and  Bnild* 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Association;  professional 
territory  covers  State  of  Nebraska. 

ROBERT  J.  WILSON, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  March  8, 1921 ;  associated 
with  firm  of  Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc.;  obtained  a  BJS. 
degree  at  Indiana  University;  specializes  in  resi¬ 
dential  property  management;  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  management  course  given  by  Institute  in 
February  1949;  member  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board, 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  of  Omaha 
Builders  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers 
State  of  Nebraska. 

JAMES  J.  HARRIGAN, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  June  13,  1912; 
associated  with  Jersey  Mortgage  Co.;  graduated 
from  St.  Peter’s  College  with  an  A.B.  degree  and 
studied  real  estate  at  both  Rutgers  and  Seton  Hall 
CoUege;  9  of  his  12  years  in  real  estate  work  have 
been  in  management  mainly  with  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments;  member  of  Middlesex  Connty  Board  of 
Realtors  and  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers; 
professional  territory  covers  central  New  Jersey. 

JAMES  J.  W.  HESSON, 

Irvington,  New  Jersey. 

Bom,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1908;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Underwood  Mortgage  &  Title  Co.; 
majored  in  real  estate  subjects  at  Rutgers  University 
and  successfully  completed  the  Institute’s 'Manage¬ 
ment  conrse  held  in  Newark  in  1948 ;  experience  in 
property  management  mainly  limited  to  residential 
units;  member  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark  and 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  State  of  New  Jersey. 

HARRY  M.  COEYMAN, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October  9, 1891 ;  head 
of  own  management  firm;  15  years  of  experience 
with  supervision  of  residential  property;  attended 
the  Institute’s  management  conrse  held  in  Newark 
in  May  1948 ;  member  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  New¬ 
ark;  professional  territory  covers  Monmouth 
Connty,  preponderantly  Newark  and  suburbs. 
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HAROLD  LASSOFF, 

New  York,  New  York. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  September  1,  1914; 
head  of  his  own  management  firm;  spent  three 
years  in  college  studying  accounting;  15  years  of 
work  in  the  management  field  principally  handling 
apartment  and  store  properties;  member  Real  Elstate 
Board  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Greater  New  York  Tax¬ 
payers  Association,  East  Side  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brok¬ 
ers;  professional  territory  covers  New  York  City. 

HARRY  R.  ARNESON,  JR., 

Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Born,  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  August  10,  1914; 
member  of  W.  J.  Lane  Co. ;  after  four  years  of  pre¬ 
medical  work  studied  medicine  two  and  one-half 
years  until  war  interrupted  his  schooling;  manages 
various  types  of  property,  both  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  ;  successfully  completed  management  conrse 
given  by  Institute  in  February  1949;  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Fargo  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  eastern  North  Dakota  and  western 
Minnesota. 

VINCENT  J.  PERROT, 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  7, 1910;  part¬ 
ner  in  McCaffrey-Perrot  Agency;  21  years  of  varied 
experience  in  property  management  including  five 
years  with  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
which  appointed  him  assistant  state  property  man¬ 
agement  supervisor;  has  attended  many  special 
courses  in  real  estate  subjects,  mainly  management 
and  appraisals;  member  of  Muskogee  Real  Estate 
Board  and  second  vice  president  of  his  chapter  of 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  eastern  Oklahoma. 

HUGH  K.  CLARK, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Savanna,  Oklahoma,  July  11, 1914;  assistant 
manager  of  the  City  Rental  Co.;  obtained  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  and  studied  law  at 
Oklahoma  City  Law  College;  11  years  of  experience 
in  managing  commercial  and  residential  properties; 
successfully  completed  the  Institute’s  course  in 
Kansas  City,  February  1949;  member  of  Oklahoma 
City  Real  Estate  Board  and  of  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association;  professional  territory  covers  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 
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BERT  HODGES,  JR. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  April  3,  1910 ;  secre¬ 
tary  of  Home  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co.;  grad¬ 
uated  from  University  of  Tulsa  School  of  Business 
Administration  with  a  B.S.  degree;  management  ex¬ 
perience  mainly  with  residential  property;  success¬ 
fully  completed  Institute’s  Kansas  City  course  in 
February,  1949;  member  Oklahoma  City  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board,  National  Social  Science  Honor  Society, 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers  and  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  professional  territory 
covers  western  Oklahoma. 

O.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  17, 1919; 
head  of  property  management  department  of  Adams 
and  Leonard;  has  attended  many  courses  in  real 
estate  subjects  including  the  Institute’s  management 
course  in  February  1949 ;  member  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board,  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Oklahoma  Mortgage  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  ;  professional  territory  covers  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

EARL  S.  KESTER, 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  McAdoo,  Pennsylvania,  June  12,  1895; 
heads  his  own  real  estate  firm;  15  of  his  25  years 
of  real  estate  work  have  been  in  management ;  holder 
of  certificate  for  exceUency  in  managing  conversion 
program  of  war  housing  for  Department  of  Public 
Housing  Authority ;  past  president  and  instructor  of 
appraisal  courses  of  Allentown  Real  Estate  Board, 
president  Allentown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past 
president  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Association, 
member  of  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers  and  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers;  professional  territory  covers  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties,  principally  City  of  Allen¬ 
town  and  suburbs. 

BENJAMIN  BLANK, 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  December  24,  1915; 
heads  own  management  company;  attended  college 
for  three  years  before  entering  real  estate  work  12 
years  ago  and  management  one  year  later;  directs 
both  residential  and  commercial  properties,  pre¬ 
dominantly  the  former;  president  of  Chester  Real 


Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  principally  City  of  Chester. 

DAVID  T.  SAVAGE, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  30, 
1912;  assistant  vice  president  of  Eastern  Mortgage 
Service  Co.  a  firm  representing  over  200  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  as  trustee  or  property  agent;  graduate  of 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  14 
years  of  experience  in  the  management  field ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board ;  professional 
territory  covers  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware. 

JOHN  J.  LAWLER,  JR., 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  January  25,  1923 ; 
attended  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  University 
of  Pittsburgh  for  two  years  each  and  has  taken 
numerous  real  estate  courses;  vice  president  of 
Lawler  &  Co.;  six  years  of  active  management  ex¬ 
perience  with  both  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  member  of  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Pittsburgh  and  suburbs. 

J.  C.  TAYLOR, 

Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Merion,  Pennsylvania,  July  18,  1901;  head 
of  own  management  firm;  graduated  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  with  an  A.B.  degree  and  has 
taken  additional  courses  in  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance;  began  managing  commercial  property  20 
years  ago  and  now  handles  residential  and  industrial 
property  also;  member  of  Delaware  County  Real 
Estate  Board,  Main  Line  Board  of  Realtors,  National 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Philadelphia  Safety 
Council  and  Safety  Engineers  Club,  and  Insurance 
Agents  and  Brokers  Association;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties. 

DAVID  V.  JOHNSON, 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  August  30,  1907;  co¬ 
owner  of  Robinson-Johnson,  Inc.  and  David  John¬ 
son,  Inc.;  granted  a  B.S.  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  University  of  Illinois;  18  years 
of  managiog  apartment,  commercial  and  warehouse 
properties;  supervises  his  firm’s  management  de¬ 
partment;  successfully  completed  Kansas  City 
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coarse  given  by  Institote  in  Febmary  1949;  director 
of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Memphis  and  vicinity. 

R.  R.  VANDENHEUVEL, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

Bom,  Rochester,  New  York,  Jannary  1,  1919; 
partner  in  firm  of  Eckford  &  Jackson  and  head  of 
rental  and  management  department;  stndied  at 
Texas  CoUege  of  Mines  and  has  attended  conrses 
relative  to  real  estate  inclnding  the  Institnte’s  Kan¬ 
sas  City  school  held  in  Febmary  1949;  member  of 
El  Paso  Board  of  Realtors,  Bnilding  Owners  and 
Managers  Association,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
professional  territory  covers  El  Paso  City  and 
Connty. 

JAKEH.  SAM, 

Houston,  Texas. 

Bom,  Brannsbach,  Wnrttemberg,  Germany,  Jane 
8,  1874;  owner  of  The  Sam  Realty  Co.;  after  at¬ 
tending  bnsiness  college  entered  the  real  estate-field 
in  which  he  has  accnmnlated  54  years  of  experience, 
50  of  them  in  management;  daring  all  this  time  he 
has  been  self  employed;  manages  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erty  withoat  specialixation;  charter  member  and 
first  execative  secretary  of  Honston  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  City  of  Hons- 
ton. 

HARVEY  C.  WOODBURY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Bom,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Jane  26,  1900;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Woodbary  Corporation  as  property  man¬ 
ager;  after  three  years  at  University  of  Utah  entered 
mining  field  as  chemist;  for  12  years  combhied  two 
careers  working  as  research  chemist  and  as  broker 
and  property  manager;  has  principally  managed  and 
rehabilitated  residential  property;  saccessfally  com¬ 
pleted  Institnte’s  management  coarse  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  September  1948;  member  of  Salt  Lake  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Salt 
Lake,  Tooele  and  Davis  Coonties. 

WINFREE  H.  SLATER, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Bom,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jane  27, 1918;  partner 
in  Slater  and  Vanghan,  Realtors;  gradaated  from 
Richmond  Bnsiness  College  and  attended  University 
of  Richmond  School  of  Bnsiness  Administration 
three  years;  has  concentrated  on  management  of 
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property  daring  eight  of  his  10  years  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  bnsiness;  han^es  residential,  commercial  and 
indastrial  properties;  member  of  Richmond  Real 
Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers  Rich¬ 
mond  and  sarroanding  coonties. 

KENNETH  W.  PETH, 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Bom,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington,  September  28, 
1910;  vice  president  and  secretary  of  Borwell  & 
Morford  and  heads  firm’s  management  department; 
holder  of  two  degrees  in  economics,  an  A.B.  from 
University  of  Washington  and  an  MA.  from  George 
Washington  University,  and  is  a  gradnate  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institnte  in  Acconnting ;  12  years  of 
management  experience  primarily  with  homes, 
apartments  and  stores;  member  of  Seattle  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Seattle  and 
sabarbs. 

ALVAH  L.  SPOONER, 

Spokane,  Washington. 

Bom,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  May  28,  1904;  associ¬ 
ated  with  Arthar  D.  Jones  &  Co.  in  the  property 
management  department;  attended  University  of 
Michigan  for  three  years;  11  years  of  varied  prop¬ 
erty  management  inclnding  sapervising  hotels,  a 
college,  and  assisting  chief  of  real  property  at  a 
naval  training  center  for  the  War  Assets  Adminis¬ 
tration;  member  of  Spokane  Realty  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Spokane  and  vicinity. 

HARRY  L.  BLANGY,  SR., 

Tacoma,  Washington. 

Bom,  San  Francisco,  California,  October  23, 1894; 
member  of  firm  of  Comfort,  Davis  &  Blangy;  18 
years  of  extensive  and  diversified  experience  in  man¬ 
aging  all  types  of  property;  has  condacted  classes  in 
real  estate  procedores  for  the  Tacoma  Real  Estate 
Board  of  which  he  is  a  member,  also  belongs  to 
American  Institnte  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Na¬ 
tional  Institnte  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers,  and  Bnilding  Owners  and 
Managers  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
Tacoma  and  Pierce  Connties. 

E.  N.  DAVroSON, 

Tacoma,  Washington. 

Bom,  Canton,  Ohio,  November  3, 1894 ;  heads  the 
management  department  of  Harold  A.  Allen  Co.;  ex- 
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perienced  in  handling  nnmerons  types  of  property 
though  greatest  volume  of  work  has  been  with 
apartment  buildings;  member  of  Tacoma  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  Tacoma  Engineers  Club;  professional  territory 
covers  Pierce  County. 

P.  J.  BEATTIE,  JR., 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Bom,  Richmond,  Virginia,  March  5,  1916;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Beattie-Firth,  Inc.,  Realtors;  graduated  from 
University  of  Virginia  with  a  B.S.  degree;  manage¬ 
ment  experience  mainly  gained  in  supervising 
stores  and  residential  units ;  successfully  completed 
course  given  by  Institute  in  Kansas  City,  Febraary 
1949;  member  of  Charleston  Board  of  Realtors, 


Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Charleston  and 
South  Charleston. 

JOHN  OGDEN, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  October  23,  1916; 
head  of  property  management  activities  of  Ogden  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  graduated  from  Cornell  University’s 
School  of  Hotel  Administration  with  a  B.S.  degree ; 
management  experience  limited  to  hotel  field  until 
three  years  ago  when  he  took  over  residential  and 
store  and  office  buildings  for  present  firm;  com¬ 
pleted  the  Institute’s  management  course  and  has 
attended  other  special  real  estate  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  member  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Milwaukee. 
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JAMES  M.  UDALL 
Southwest  Begion 

1680  North  Vine  Street . Hollywood,  Calif. 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  Treasurer 
200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1951 

A.  T.  BECKWITH . Miami,  Florida 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  JEFFERY  HOLBROOK . Portland,  Ore. 

CHARLES  E.  HOOVER . Huntington,  W.  Va. 

BEN  O.- KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ROBERT  C.  NOBDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANK  L.  WOODWARD . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1950 

WARNER  G.  BAIRD . Chicago,  Ill. 

HOWARD  BLISS . Detroit,  Mich. 

EDMUND  D.  COOK . Princeton,  N.  J. 

JOHN  COTTON . San  Diego,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  ECKSTEIN . New  York,  N.  T. 

CARL  A.  MAYER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOBBEBT  S.  BABIN . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

VICTOR  H.  VINE . Tacoma,  Wash. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1949 

STANLEY  W.  ABNHEIM . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT _ Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

FRANK  R.  SYLVESTER. ........ .Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Oalif. 

CAREY  WINSTON . Washington,  D.  C. 

Bepresenting  Board  of  Directors,  NABEB 
FRED  B.  MITCHELL . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  HI. 


National  &  Chapter  Officers 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1949 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER  WILLIAM  WALTERS,  Vice  President 

ifTT  cm-oTixT  T»  -j  *  3923  W.  Sixth  street . Los  Angeles,  Calit 

MILTON  STERN,  President  ®  ’ 


744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL,  First  Vice  President 

1180  Raymond  Avenue . Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  VAN  HORN,  Second  Vice  President 

250  North  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

W.  EDSON  HUEGEL,  Third  Vice  President 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  F.  MAY,  Fourth  Vice  President 
32  Journal  Square . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

ELLIS  GOODMAN,  Treasurer 
515  Market  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

ELLWOOD  S.  NEW,  Secretary 
6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

*  PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 
200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

LESLIE  READ,  President 

18  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

DONALD  HATHAWAY,  Vice  President 
84  Shade  Street . Lexington,  Mass. 

FRANK  R.  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

LEE  BUILTA,  President 
300  Lafayette  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  W.  TANNEY,  Vice  President 
614  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  A.  DeBOOS,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1015  Ford  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

JOHN  S.  SPENCER,  Director 
416  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

KENNETH  DRAPER,  Director 
530  Shelby  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  C.  BRUSH,  President 
1930  WUshire  Boulevard ....  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  1948  officers  listed 


WILLIAM  G.  DICKINSON,  Vice  President 
729  Rives-Strong  Building.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WALTER  CARTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
606  S.  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

JAMES  M.  UDALL,  Member,  Executive  Committee 
1680  N.  Vine  Street . Hollywood,  Calif. 

STEWART  CREBS,  Member,  Executive  Committee 
124  S.  LaBrea  Avenue . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DAVID  CULVER,  Member,  Executive  Committee 
257  S.  Spring  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

R.  K.  McCURDY,  President 
6001  Center  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  J.  ABERMAN,  Vice  President 
429  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  W.  STEVENSON,  JR.  Secretary-Treas. 
666  Washington  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

RAYMOND  D.  EVANS,  President 
925  N.  Y.  Avenue,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  CRANE,  Vice  President 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  PAGE  CORNWELL,  Secretary 

739  15th  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  WESLEY  BUCHANAN,  Treasurer 

1732  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  T.  HIGHFIELD,  Member,  Executive 
Council 

1406  M  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CAREY  WINSTON,  Member,  Executive  Council 
739  15th  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

CARL  L.  MAYER,  President 

1515  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ROBERT  J.  HULLER,  Vice  President 
617  Vine  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 
612  Mercantile  Library  Building 

^  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

E.  J.  LEGG,  Treasurer 

601  Madison  Ave . Covington,  Ky. 
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TULSA  CHAPTER 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON,  President 
230  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

W.  J.  BASHAW,  Vice  President 
229  Kennedy  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

BICHABD  H.  CHAUNCEY,  Secretary-Treasurer 
116  E.  Fifth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

B.  B.  COLLINS,  Director 
224  E.  Fourth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

BALPH  M.  DABNELL,  Director 
103  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

BALPH  F.  D’OENCH,  President 
3932  Lindell  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  G.  DBOZDA,  Vice  President 
4006  Chouteau  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  F.  BAGGEBMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
5330  Delmar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA— IOWA  CHAPTER 

HIBAM  S.  MANYILLE,  President 
904  N.  40th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

ALBEBT  J.  COVEBT,  Vice  President 
554  S.  25th  Avenue . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HELEN  E.  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

ABTHUB  A.  ALLWINE,  Member,  Executive 
Council 

832  S.  24th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

PAUL  E.  WEAVEB,  Member,  Executive  Council 
550  Mynster  Street . (^uncil  Bluffs,  Iowa 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

EBWIN  A.  HENSCHEL,  President 

W.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue ....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GENE  J.  HABTUNG,  Vice  President  ^ 


1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  WHITE,  Secretary-Treasurer 
612  N.  Water  St . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  A.  LIPPEBT,  Director 
611  N.  Broadway . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Director 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 

J.  A.  BUBNEY,  President 

918  Irwin-Keasler  Building . Dallas,  Texas 

LA  WHENCE  C.  GALLAWAY,  Vice  President 
207  Prather . Dallas,  Texas 

*  1048  officers  listed 
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JOSEPH  B.  SMITH,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Cotton  Exchange  BuUding . Dallas,  Texas 

OTIS  M.  CASKEY,  Member,  Executive  Council 
1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Texas 

MAX  PLOEGEB,  JB.,  Member,  Executive  Council 
111  S.  Murphy  Street . Dallas,  Texas 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 

BAYMOND  K.  SHEBIFF,  President 
700  Victor  Building . Kansas  C5ty,  Mo. 

LOWELL  G.  SIMONDS,  Vice  President 
409  Dwight  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MABVIN  C.  HOLMES,  Secretary-Treasurer 
City  Bond  &  Mtge.  Go . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

GEOBGE  M.  HAMPSON,  President 
1602  Munsey  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  STANLEY  BOBTNEB,  Vice  President 
912  Keyser  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

WALLACE  H.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
4810  Boland  Avenue . ! . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT,  President 
19  East  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

BICHABD  DesJABDINS,  Vice  President 
Box  815 . Pueblo,  Colo. 

HABOLD  W.  INGBAHAM,  Secretary-Treasurer 
724  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

EVAN  V.  JONES,  President 
521  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

JOHN  D.  THOMPSON,  JB.,  Vice  President 
1028  Second  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

LLOYD  BALDBIDGE,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1028  Second  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 


*SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 

CHABLES  A.  POST,  President 
151  N.  E.  3rd  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

A.  T.  BECKWITH,  Vice  President 
234  Biscayne  Blvd . Miami,  Fla. 

T.  W.  SLACK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
730  Ingraham  Building . Miami,  Fla. 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

49  *Cabet  Winston . Washington,  D.  C.t 

Chairman 

50  Warner  O.  Baird . Chicago,  HI. 

51  8.  V.  Beach . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

49  Hudson  Moore,  Jr. . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

51  Charles  H.  Bell . Houston,  Tex. 

50  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

50  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

51  Stanley  W.  Abnheiu . '.  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

49  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PUNNING 

51  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

49  A.  F.  Eebns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

50  Frank  C.  Owens . Atlanta,  6a. 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

49  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chairman 

50  Norbert  8.  Babin . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

50  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

50  Alvin  B.  Cates . Atlanta,  Ga. 

50  Stewart  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

50  Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

49  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

49  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

50  J.  E.  Hollenbeck _ West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

51  Howard  W.  Humphries  . . .  .Washington,  D.  0. 

51  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

49  J.  A.  Lippebt . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

50  Edward  T.  Lyman . Baltimore,  Md. 

50  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

50  Georoe  B.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

50  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

50  Max  Ploeger . Dallas,  Tex. 

51  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

50  B.  E.  Shebipp . Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

49  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

49  Charles  W.  Turner . Lynn,  Mass. 

50  Victor  Vine . Tacoma,  Wash. 

BY-UWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

50  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

51  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

49  Philip  M.  Bea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

50  Bobebt  T.  Highpield . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

50  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

50  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

49  B.  B.  COLUNS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

51  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

50  George  M.  Hampson . Baltimore,  Md. 

50  Tom  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

50  Walter  Kosteb . Jersey  C&ty,  N.  J. 

*  DstM  before  nemee  indieste  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pasee  284  to  295,  "Roater  of  Members”  for 
addresses.) 


50  E.  J.  Legg . Covington,  Ky. 

50  J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

49  Louis  Maoinn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

49  F.  Paul  Morgan . Boston,  Mass. 

50  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

50  Boy  Sheripp . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

50  B.  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

49  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . .Miami,  Fla. 

Chairman 

51  Norbert  S.  Babin . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

50  Henry  G.  Beaumont.  . .  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

49  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chairman 

49  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Kendall  Cady . (Chicago,  Ill. 

49  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

.49  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

49  D.  8.  Wenzuck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

49  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

49  Warner  G.  Baird . CHiicago,  HL 

49  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

49  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

49  J.  Bussell  Doiron . Baton  Bouge,  La. 

49  Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

49  Amos  G.  Hewitt . New  Haven,  Conn. 

49  J.  E.  Hollenbeck.  . .  .West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

49  Arthur  8.  Kirk . Des  Moines,  la. 

49  James  M.  Udall . Hollywood,  Calif. 

49  Victor  H.  Vine . Tacoma,  Wash. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

49  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  HI. 

Chairman 

49  Stewart  L.  C!bebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  J.  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

49  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

49  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr . East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Beal  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  June  1,  1949. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 12  N.  2l8t  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) ....  Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Bobert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498).  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606) . .  2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

62  N.  Conception  St. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 60  St.  Michael  St. 

Ous  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769) . 1413  N.  Central 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401). ..  .Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . .\ . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) _ 406  Louisiana  St. 

Jack  B.  Tucker  (1060) . 207  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bokersfield 

Charles  B.  Boss  (1016) . 1818  M.  St. 

Warde  D.  Watson  (1017)..  1707  Chester  Ave. 

Berkeley 

Maurice  G.  Bead  (1018).. 2101  Shattuck  Ave. 

Beverly  Hills 

Henry  O.  Beaumont  (269) . 8644  Wilshire 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . . .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Leland  P.  Beeder  (427) _ 400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

G.  D.  Bobertson,  Jr.  (695) _ Bobertson  Bldg. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren  (1068) . .  .8558  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Fresno 

Paul  Gregg  (909).. 618  T.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 


Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457)  . . .  .303  E.  Wilson 
Clarence  B.  Gregg  (1070).  .516  N.  Brand  Blvd. 

Harbor  City 

George  H.  Getz  (738) . 26321  Ozone  Ave. 

Hollywood 

8.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Ben  Hecht  (1019) . 6504  Selma  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

248  E.  Seventh  Street 

George  D.  Jones  (1071) . 600  Kress  Bldg. 

M.  G.  Wild  (816) . 143  E.  First  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  8.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (704) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Walter  H.  Carter  (875) . 606  8.  Hill  St. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) . . .  .124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Bives-Strong  Bldg. 

Albert  Dippell  (1020) . 

107  N.  Larchmont  Blvd. 

P.  H.  Dyste  (1067) . 629  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) . . .  .911,  607  8.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Eadletz  (244) . . .  .1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).. 459  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Gid  J.  Pillow  (1021) . 756  S.  Broadway 

Valmah  T.  Price,  Jr.  (904) . 437  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Bea  (245) ...  .3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Boy  C.  Seely  (345).... 824  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

John  H.  Williams  (910) . 456  S.  Spring  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4664  Lankershim  Blvd. 

Oakland 

Bobert  W.  Begley  (416).. Bk.  of  Amer.  Bldg. 
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Norman  O^vie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 

6115  Ocean  View  Dr, 

Edward  A.  Robey  (911) . 7518  E.  14th  St. 

A.  A.  Thiel  (1022) . 9774  Mountain  Blvd. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Oianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Sacramento 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.  (1072) . 913  8th  St. 

Reid  J.  McClatehy  (912) . 809  J  Street 

San  Diego 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

Curtis  Coleman  (971) . 

204  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 


John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 


Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855) _ 311  Granger  Bldg. 

T.  C.  Devereaux  (972) . 

500  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). .. .First  Nat.  Bldg. 

Evan  V,  Jones  (876) . 521  B  St. 

Julius  Kemmer  (819) . . .  .300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
Humphrey  P.  Lane  (905). 4401  El  Cajon  Blvd. 

Rex  B.  Little  (1023) . 524  B  St. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1405  6th  Avenue 

William  W.  Murray  (820) . 

300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821).  .P.  0.  Box  1150 


San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 1  Powell  St. 

Manuel  K.  Hall  (913) . 50  Post  Office 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford  (964) . Ill  Sutter  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 


San  Jose 

George  H.  McNulty  (857)..  1230  The  Alameda 
Son  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P.  O.  Box  417 

Van  Nuys 

Richard  H,  Dunn,  Jr.  (1024) . 

6274  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610) , .  127  E,  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Eugene  W.  Ambrose  (1061) . . .  .1712  Welton  St. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard  (1073) . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Norman  Cairns  (1074)..  1510  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin  (419) . 

2372  S.  Downing  St. 
V.  J.  Dnuton  (612) . . .  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 
John  Evans,  Jr.  (914) . . .  .1624  Tremont  Place 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 504  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 1712  Welton  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822)... 724  17th  St. 

William  F.  Krentter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823) . . .  .1624  Tremont  PI. 


George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133). .. .1650  Broadway 

Kenneth  B.  Richards  (915) . 650-17th  St. 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 724  17th  St. 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaaek  (665).... 724  17th  St. 
Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave, 

Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) ....  18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206)....  152  Temple  St. 


Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch.  Jr.  (403) _ P.  O.  Box  162 

Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) . . .  .195  N.  Main  St. 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562).... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211) . .  203  W.  Ninth  St. 
Francis  W.  Jester  (1057) . 9  E.  12th  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

William  W.  Adams  (1075) .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 
Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . .  1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanaa  (557).  .1732  K  St,,  N.  W. 
Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  CornweU  (826).. 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  T.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Wimbert  M.  Gardiner  (1058) . 

1631  L  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 
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Henri  P.  Henrj  (286) . 

1321  Oonneetient  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . 

1406  M  8t.,  N.  W. 
Howard  F.  Humphriee  (326) .  808  N.  Capitol  St. 

William  P.  Hut^naon  (1059) . 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W, 

Frank  J.  Lneba  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Maekintoah  (210)..Wa8hington  Bldg. 

William  MeAinah,  Jr.  (916) . 

1200-15tli  St.,  N.  W. 

1'.  Moran  MeConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Are.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

201  Southern  Bl^. 
Edward  T.  Oftatt,  Jr.  (327) .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Bnaaell  C.  Paraona  (917) . 

Waahington  Building 

Herbert  M.  Paaewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Boaa  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.  (961)..  1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winaton  (569) . 739  16th  St.,  N.  W. 

Tighe  E.  Wooda  (281)  Office  of  Honaing 
Expediter . 18th  and  Conatitntion 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Loaderdole 

Carl  G.  Harding  (1026) . 

333  E.  Laa  Olaa  Blvd. 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628)..  113  E.  Foriyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448)..  113  E.  Fon^h  St. 

Norman  C.  Edwards  (870) . 

1814  Hendricks  Are. 

Mai  Hanghton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239). ..P.  O.  Box  4637 

Jacksonville  Beach 

Norman  A.  Minchew  (877) . P.  O.  Box  903 

Lakeland 

Robert  N.  Ridgely  (1123)  .121  S.  Eentncky  Ave. 
Miami 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 234  Biscayne  Bird. 

William  S.  Brenza  (1027) . 

234  Biscayne  Blvd. 
Herbert  Eayrs  (1028) ....  234  Biscayne  Blvd. 
William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828)  .234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 234  Bisci^e  Blvd. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

llieodore  W.  Slack  (696) .  .730  Ingraham  Bldg. 

H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wise  (1029). . . .234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Miami  Beoch 

S.  Z.  Bennett  (995) . 235  Lincoln  Bd. 

George  J.  Bertman  (1030).. 420  Lincoln  Road 

David  R.  Isen  (830) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

E.  Q.  Rodgers  (1031).. 514  Washington  Ave. 

Mark  A.  Smith  (1032) . 1654  Lenox  Ave. 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 420  Lincoln  Road 

Orlando 

Frank  S.  Crebs  (878) . 507  Metcalf  Bldg. 

8.  M.  Hensley  (506) ...  .15  W.  Washington  St. 
Loren  H.  Ward  (1033)..  128  N.  Orange  Ave. 


Panama  CHy 

U.  J.  W.  Peters,  Jr.  (1015) . . .  .P.  O.  Box  1244 
Passagrille  Beoch 

George  C.  Bonghgarden  (831) . 

2506  Passagrille  Way 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

409  Florida  Power  Bldg. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . . .  .442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832) . 512  E.  Lafayette 

West  Palm  Beoch 

Oliver  B.  Carr,  Sr.  (1034).. 405  8.  Olive  Ave. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Stndstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Gates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

E.  M.  Chapman,  Sr.  (968) . 

71  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433) . P.  O.  Box  1707 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) .  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) ....  506  Standard  Bldg. 
W.  B.  Otis  (908) . .  820  Bhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 

Frank  0.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Wister  A.  Sharp  (919) . 

39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 
G.  M.  Stout  (920).. 39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449). 563  Mulberry  St. 

Thad  E.  Murphey  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  Jr.  (879). 564  Mulberry  St. 


Sovannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 

Bobt.  P.  Constantine  (651) ...  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (76^ . 

Cor.  Bryan  A  Whitaker 

Thomas  G.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Homstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) ...  .31  Drayton  St. 


Aurora 


ILLINOIS 


Herman  G.  Offutt  (699) 


15  Island  Ave. 


Corbondols 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) ...  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Willard  B.  AUen  (996) . 6945  N.  Clark  St. 

Warner  G.  Baird  (836).. 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Robert  B.  Bell  (858).. 4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendidl  Cady  (126) . 38  8.  Dearborn  St. 
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J.  Beidler  Camp  (1035) . 139  N.  Clark  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

William  A.  Cremin  (951) . . .  .33  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  G.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  8.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367)..  1313  E.  60th  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Bd. 
William  Everett  (837) .  .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Erwin  C.  Feurer  (969). 7465  S.  Vincennes  Ave. 
Tom  Fleming  (838).... 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  L.  Flint  (1025) ...  .2842  Sheridan  Bd. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) .  .461  E.  111th  St. 
Beginald  A.  Green  (997)  . . .  .100  W.  Monroe  St. 

John  H.  ^agerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

Adolph  W.  Hagstrom  (425)  . .  .2913  Devon  Ave. 
Marley  Halvorsen  (973)....  134  S.  LaSalle  St. 
John  T.  Hilborn  (974).. 309  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

F.  Walter  Holly  (998) . 2262  Devon  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

George  W.  Eemp,  Jr.  (805).  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Boy  H.  Krueger  ^076) . 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Bobert  L.  Lyon  (1077) . 

7046  Stony  Island  Ave. 
Jerome  A.  Martin  (952)  .2000  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Thomas  B.  McMartin  (975) . 

1807  Lincon  Park  W. 
Donald  F.  Moore  (880). . .  .7748  Ashland  Ave. 
Albert  B.  Mnllenix  (976) ...  .2913  Devon  Ave. 

Bichard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  8.  Dearborn  St. 
Bndolph  G.  Ohlson  (977).. 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Cyrus  A.  Parker  (978) . 341  E.  47th  St. 

John  S.  Pemberton  (881).. 3180  Sheridan  Bd. 
Philip  Planalp  (1000) ...  .110  8.  Dearborn  St. 
Leslie  M.  Price  (921) .  .6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Price,  Jr.  (1036) . 

6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 
Frank  G.  Beynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Harold  J.  Bieger  (859)..  110  8.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Bobins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Go., 

209  S.  State  St. 
Laurence  S.  Both  (979).... 7  8.  Dearborn  St. 

Max  A.  Bush  (980) . 5708  N.  Bidge  Ave. 

Balph  J.  Silverwood  (700) .  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 

William  A.  P.  Watkins  (1037) . 

134  N.  LaSalle  St. 
Jerome  A.  Weitzel  (882).. 411  Blackhawk  St. 
Charles  J.  Whalen  (981)  .2054  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Milton  M.  Worsek  (953) . 

4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415). . .  .12  Milbnrn  Pk. 

Frank  B.  Foster  (1062) _ 1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 

1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Fred  C.  Marunde  (1078) . 522  Davis  St. 

Monmouth 

Leonard  J.  Killey  (1079) . 

404  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

Ook  Park 

Whitn^  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 
David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 


Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350). . .  .1026  North  Blvd. 
Carl  B.  Backow  (954) . . .  .834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 
Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840)...  1107  Chicago  Ave. 
Park  Ridge 

John  L.  HaU  (839) . 403  Cedar  St. 

Peoria 

Martin  T.  Butler  (871)....  101  S.  Adams  St. 
William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 
David  L.  Keith  (861). .  .First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Rockford 

Donald  C.  Cornelius  (955)  .Blackhawk  Building 
Loren  L.  Whitehead  (982).. 504  Talcott  Bldg. 
Waukegan 

Alexander  A.  Lindskog  (983) . 

221  Washington  St. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

1605  Euclid  Dr.,  Elmhurst 

Gary 

H.  Charles  Hallfrisch  (1038).. 673  Broadway 
Baymond  A.  Matthies  (1080).. 37  W.  7th  Ave. 
Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862).... 569  Broadway 

Indianapolis 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841).  .251  N.  Delaware 
South  Bend 

George  B.  Jones  (842) .  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

B.  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Balph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 507  9th  St. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  IHrst  Avenue 

Hoys 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 

Kansas  City 

Gilbert  Henry  (1081) . 903  N.  7th  St. 

Lawrence  W.  McHale  (1082) . 

315  Huron  Bldg. 

LaVeme  B.  Spake,  Jr.  (1083) . 

1242  Minnesota  Ave. 
Heim  Wolberg  (1084)... 640  Minnesota  Ave. 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  65 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702). . .  .New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124).... New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobati  G.  Brady  (370) ....  1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 
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KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 515%  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

Ml  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Boton  Rouge 

J.  Bussell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

George  Danziger  (883) . 822  Union  St. 

Edward  J.  Deano  (1039) ...  .806  Perdido  St. 
Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paleton  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 

F.  Poche  Waguespaek  (884).. 812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 
Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807)  .  .4810  Boland  Ave. 
Norman  F.  Gorsuch  (10011 .  .4810  Boland  Ave. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1602  Mnnsey  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . . .  .4810  Boland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511).... 800  Cathedral  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 

Hunter  Moss  (1040) . 345  St.  Paul  Place 

John  McC.  Mowbray  (922) .  .4810  Boland  Ave. 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 

E.  Bandolph  Wootton  (808) .  .701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 31  State  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

William  H.  Dolben,  Jr.  (984) . 

161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Balph  T.  Horn  (575) . 79  Milk  St. 

Garleton  Hunneman  (362).... 5  Arlington  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250)... . 45  Milk  St. 

L.  F.  Niles  (1085).. 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Carl  B.  Nordblom  (1041).... 50  Congress  St. 

Bobert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  0  'Brien  (458) . MO  State  St. 

James  Mason  Bothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 15  Cllongress  St. 

Frank  B.  Sylvester  (704).... 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1.394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Bichardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508)  .330  Harvard  St. 


Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Bead  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Said  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)....  185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 


Mansfield 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290).  .41  Benefit  St. 
Roxbury 

Daniel  Weisberg  (1086) .  .534A  Blue  Hill  Ave. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek 

Charles  V.  Perrett  (885). 46  E.  Michigan  Ave. 
Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Lee  Builta  (923) . 300  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Jack  Caminker  (1087) . 

34th  Fir.,  Barbum  Tower 

Issae  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 

Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621) . 1015  Ford  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16). ..  .Suite  518,  Buhl  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

E.  L.  Ecclestone  (1042) .  .14801  E.  Jefferston 
Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . . .  .530  Shelby  St. 

Walter  Gnibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293).  14629  Grandmont  Bd. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) ...  .1009  Ford  Bldg. 
Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 
Bichard  S.  Hickey  (863).... 600  Griswold  St. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153) .  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 
Prank  T.  King  (154) ...  .1100  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 3456  E.  Jefferson 

Harvey  M.  Milford  (1063)  .2631  Woodward  Ave. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scndder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) ...  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  8.  Spencer  (155) . . .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

614  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Bobert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577).  .124  W.  Grand  Biver 
Flint 

aaude  O.  Darby  (373)  .301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

John  W.  Davis,  Sr.  (1088) . 

513  Dryden  Bldg. 
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George  G.  Kellar  (261).... 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 500  Keeler  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . P.  O.  Box  1048 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221 W.  Washtenaw  St. 
Bussell  F.  Phillips  (398).. 520  S.  Washington 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prndden  Bldg. 
Arnold  J.  Sprajman  (1043) ...  .Hacker  Bldg. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

124  N.  Washington  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) .  .Jefferson  at  Webster 
Pontiac 

Kenneth  Q.  Hempstead  (864) .  102  E.  Huron  St. 
Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (672).... 400  First  Ave.,  N. 
Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592). 519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  B.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).... 519  Marquette  Ave. 
John  B.  Welch  (924) . 2415  Third  Ave.  S. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

Clayton 

Theodore  S.  Schmidt  (1089) . 

8001  Maryland  Ave. 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214^  West  Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City 

'  George  F.  Akright  (675) . Victor  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 921-23  Walnut  St. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke  (1090) . 

1009  Baltimore  Ave. 
Harold  W.  Brown  (692).... 200  Victor  Bldg. 
William  J.  Campbell  (744).. 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Cbilds  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

David  W.  Childs  (1091) _ 505  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) . . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Leo  Eisenberg  (1092).. 25  E.  12th,  Rm.  1002 
William  C.  Haas  (1093) ...  .1002  Walnut  St. 


Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) . . .  .10th  &  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
W.  Herbert  Myers  (886) ...  .1004  Grand  Ave. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).... 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe  (1094) . 

310  Ward  Parkway 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Reehner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509).. 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

800  Victor  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (375) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Joseph  E.  Stern  (1095)  607  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 

Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624). . .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).. 816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . 708  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Dehnar  Blvd. 
Charles  Christel  (1096) ...  .Ill  N.  Fourth  St. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

William  G.  Drozda  (1044) . 

4006  Chouteau  Ave. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4545  Gravois  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  4th  St. 

Glennon  McDonald  (1097) ...  .2845  Olive  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368). Rm.  1118,  721  Olive  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) _ 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844)... 6401  Manchester 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717) . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 
W.  A.  Knicely  (770) . . .  .124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) _ 204-5  Sharp  Bldg. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) _ 2024  N.  16th  St. 

E.  R.  Clayton  (677) _ 1001  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  8.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  Q.  Easton  (628).. 527  Securities  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  m  (464) . 

Room  224,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

808  CSty  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Ilarland  Mossman,  Jr.  (1098) . 

918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

Nv  500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

808  City  NatL  Bk.  Bldg. 
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Bobert  J.  Wilson  (1099) . 

918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Bobert  W.  York  (655) . 

600  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . P.  O.  Box  1028 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Budolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

1616  Pacific  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121 ) . .  1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Yentnor 
Bussell  C.  Boney  (72)....  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 
Basking  Ridge 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) . 

State  Highway  32 

Bayonne 

Harold  G.  Tucker  (887) . 726  Broadway 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 
Camden 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  B.  Myers,  2nd  (24).  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . .509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . .509  Cooper  St. 

Abraham  J.  Bosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 
Boy  B.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Dover 

Sidney  M.  Schwarz  (1002)... 28  N.  Sussex  St. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  T^.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) .  .23  S.  Harrison  St. 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 23  S.  Harrison  St. 

ElizobeHi 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

John  D.  Gnmper  (873).... 261  N.  Broad  St. 
Edward  W.  Hague  (1045).. 277  N.  Broad  St. 
James  J.  Harrigan  (1125).. 280  N.  Broad  St. 
Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . .  1  Union  Square 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Proad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Harvey  B.  Wesman  (1003)..  108  W.  Jersey  St. 

Englewood 

W.  Geronld  Clark,  Jr.  (970) ...  .67  Dean  Street 
George  B.  Feesler  (254) . 98  Grand  Ave. 
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Hackensack 

Vincent  A.  Buono  (1004) . 53  Main  St. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630).  1207  Springfield  Ave. 
James  Hesson  (1100)..  1040  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 
Walter  Eoster  (389).. 2325  Hudson  Boulevard 


William  F.  May  (395) . 32  Journal  Square 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 880  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  B.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Charles  B.  Swenson  (1069) . . .  .283  Central  Ave. 
Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 245  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Bd. 

Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Bobinson  (494) . 

26  Lackawanna  Plaza 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489). . .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Joseph  M.  Bass  (1046) . 26  13th  Ave. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) _ 50  Commerce  St. 

Harry  Coeyman  (1101) . 736  Bidge  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) . . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  Pi. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  D.  Epstein  (865) ....  24  Branford  Place 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298) _ 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  GUI  (582) . 1180  Baymond  Blvd. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

John  K.  Harris  (1005) . 189  Market  St. 

Jacob  Hirschhorn  (1006) . 790  Broad  St. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Eieb  (300) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Sanford  Erasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Frank  B.  Maring  (1007) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis.  Jr.  (749) _ 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Bachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Joel  J.  Weber  (1008) . 31  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Martin  Witzburg  (1009) . 671  Broad  St. 
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Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

Paterson 

Henry  N.  Stam  (985) . 5  Colt  St. 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Pennsouken 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 2123  Browning  Rd. 

Plainfield 

Albert  B.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Adalbert  A.  Whitford  (986).... 705  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 190  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Bidgewood  Ave. 

Roselle  Park 

John  M.  Nenstaedter  (1010) . 

19  E.  Westfield  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  8.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Arthur  D.  Van  Winkle  (1011) . 

2  Station  Square 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Bd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  Q.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Arthur  B.  Storm  (1012) . 647  Cedar  Lane 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Bd. 

Trenton 

Vincent  P.  Bradley  (1013).  145  E.  Hanover  St. 

H.  8.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Morton  8.  Kline  (1014) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) ...  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffolo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631) . 47  W.  Huron  St. 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (536) _ 19  S.  Division  St. 

George  Boos  (1047) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Luther  H.  Kendall  (965)  . .  .1001  Genesee  Bldg. 

Bichard  B.  Morris  (925) . 505  Abbott  Bd. 

Fenton  M.  Parke  (906) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Robert  Parke  (1048) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 234  North  St. 

Ellsworth  Short  (846)... 646  Ellicott  Sq.  Bldg. 
J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Charles  S.  Borger  (1049) ..  .1005  E.  180th  St. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 127  Nassau  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) .  .1176  Bushwick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

I.  Jerome  Biker  (888).... 201  Montague  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Robert  H.  Armstrong  (966)..  12  E.  4l8t  Street 

Leo  Birnbach  (987) . 3607  Broadway 

Gordon  S.  Braislin  (889).... 545  Fifth  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

J.  Clydesdale  Cushman  (928)  .281  Madison  Ave. 
Dominick  Di  Giacomo  (962) . 

370  Seventh  Avenue 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Matthew  G.  Ely  (890) . 76  William  St. 

Leonard  L.  Farber  (927) . 165  E.  72nd  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) _ 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbeft  B.  Houghton  (394) _ 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

Harold  Lassoff  (1102) . 535  E.  13th  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 521  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Jack  N.  Oppenheim  (963). 370  Seventh  Avenue 

Lloyd  J.  Phillips  (891) _ 134  West  72nd  St. 

Howard  M.  Sonn  (892) . 4060  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson  (893) . 100  Fifth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Queens 

Henry  L.  Ammon  (926) . ^ . 

Chatham  Phenix  Bldg.,  L.  I.  City 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Bd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Bd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

John  J.  Gokey  (929) . 53  E.  Main  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337)  .  .205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (522)....P.  O.  Box  1304 
Bichard  N.  Groves  (512)..  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) .  .327  Montgomery  St. 

V  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

J.  T.  Chiott  (894) . Box  2128 
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Durham 

W.  A.  Luts  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..  116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stnart  Bondnrant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Harry  E.  Arneson,  Jr.  (1103).  .609  N.  P.  Ave. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  B.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). . . .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410) . .  127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84) .  S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751).. 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49).  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Kent  L.  Phillips  (907) . 

1002  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  E.  Poysell  (930) . 

1204  Second  Nat  *1.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Bieckhoif  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Fred  Tnke  (988) . 914  Main  St. 

Robert  E.  Tnke  (1050) . 9\4  Main  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50)  . . .  .Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
WilUam  R.  Young  (587).  1111  E.  McMillan  St. 

Clereland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) ...  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman  (895).  1404  East  Ninth  St. 
Carlton  Schultz  (36).. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) .  .805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
William  B.  West  (867).... 925  Guardian  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 


Dayton 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 
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Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).... 729  Grand  Ave. 
L.  H.  Steinman  (602).... 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Hamilton 

Jack  L.  Dalton  (1064)  .  .307-8  Rentschler  Bldg. 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 
Lima 

Leonard  M.  Fishel  (956)..64V^  Public  Square 
Shaker  Heights 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) _ 16718  Kenyon  Bd. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 
John  H.  Goodrich  (1051) _ 44  E.  Main  St. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKUHOMA 

Muskogee 

Earl  G.  Anthis  (903) . 

305-08  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Vincent  J.  Perrot  (1104) . 

303-6  Coml.  Natl.  Bldg. 

Oklahoma  City 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

Ralph  R.  Carlin  (989) . 207  Local  Bldg. 

Hugh  K.  Clark  (1105).. 301  Petroleum  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

Bert  Hodgea,  Jr.  (1106) ...  .2411  Apco  Tower 
Cecil  L.  Turner  (848).. 866  First  Natl.  Bldg. 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).... Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Shawnee 

W.  C.  Gouldy  (1052) . 102%  E.  Main 

Harry  C.  James  (1053) . 9  W.  9th  Street 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795)..  116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) ...  .2114  S.  Jamestown 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 713  McBemey  Bldg. 

O.  B.  Johnston  (1107) . 116  E.  5th  St. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 
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Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Hunt  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) . 116  E.  5th  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37)  .  .1212  8.  Cincinnati  Ave. 
Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendriek  (188) . 

206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Harry  W.  Brnck  (931) . 421  8.  W.  6th  St. 

Aryin  A.  Burnett  (932) . .  .225  S.W.  Broadway 

Harry  8.  Coleman  (357) . 

915  Public  Service  Bldg. 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook  (933) . .  .421  8.  W.  6th  St. 

Clifford  W.  Johnson  (934) . 

1M2  Public  Service  Bldg. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . P.  O.  Box  4410 

Chester  A.  Moores  (265) . . .  .421  8.  W.  6th  St. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 206  Alderway  Bldg. 
Waldemar  Spliid  (935).... 913  Corbett  Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Earl  S.  Kester  (1108) . 519  Linden  St. 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 1388  12th  Ave. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Benjamin  Blank  (1109) . 623  Welsh  St. 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) . . .  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Bowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  10th  St. 

C.  Harrison  Kessler  (936) . 705  State  St. 

E.  W.  MiUer  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Lancaster 

George  B.  Hetrick  (957)  ...  .53  N.  Duke  Street 
Norristown 

Lewis  0.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66). .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Frank  G.  Binswanger  (937)..  1420  Walnut  St. 

John  Chatley,  Jr.  (990) . 135  S.  Broad  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 112  S.  16th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Beynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

533  Land  Title  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318). .. .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1218  Chestnut  St. 

Boy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  8.  Broad  St. 

Boy  A.  He^ann,  Jr.  (753).. 213  S.  Broad  St. 

0.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keek  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 


E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 

Boom  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

8.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Beal  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)....  1625  Spruce  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) _ 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Boland  B.  Bandall  (340) . . .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

F.  M.  Bichards  (991) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Herbert  H.  Bose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Bosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

David  T.  Savage  (1110) _ 1528  Walnut  St. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Bichard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Boom  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

Walter  B.  Taylor  (224) . 27  8.  40th  St. 

George  B.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Amheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Bichard  J.  Aronson  (992)  .  .1st  FI.,  Frick  Bldg. 

Norman  8.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Bumsworth  (849) . .  524  Federal  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 336  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 336  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386).  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

John  Lawler,  Jr.  (1124) . 450  4th  Ave. 

William  McCnne  (897) . 617  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  K.  McCurdy  (868) . 6001  Center  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229).... 450  Fourth  Ave. 
Hugh  A.  Murphy  (898). 2995  W.  Liberty  Ave. 
Albert  A.  Murrer  (899).... 429  Diamond  St. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 

B.  F.  Bichards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Harry  P.  Bichter  (850).... 214  Carnegie  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Bndert  (233) . 711  Washington  Bd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schomagle  (234).  .440  Fourth  Ave. 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (854) . 

218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Bd. 
Harry  B.  Tarr  (1065)  . . .  .835  Warrington  Ave. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 
Balph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 604  Dravo  Bldg. 
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Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 45  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Bieser  (549) _ 616  Washington  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

ScronhMi 

Harry  M.  Gordon  (851) . 

Ist  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Upper  Darby 

J.  C.  Taylor  (1111) . 55  Long  Lane 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  Q.  Young  (591) .  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

Q.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  O.  Fnrman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

Web  C.  Brown  (949) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

Chao.  D.  Moore  (1054) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

B.  D.  Payne  (852). . 118  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  Glenn  Young  (9.58) . .  .105-07  W.  Eighth  St. 

Knoxville 

Eugene  Preti  (993) . 405  W.  Church  Ave. 

Memphis 

W.  E.  Althauser  (938)  .1223-24  Sterick  Bldg. 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

R.  Bollin  Goldsby  (939) . 

734-37  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

David  V.  .Johnson  (1112).. 1407  Sterick  Bldg. 
Albert  P.  Kerns  (424).. 601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118). 1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 

4th  Ave.,  and  Church  Street. 

Ook  Ridge 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  (376).... P.  O.  Box  456 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 215  W.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 


Austin 

Edgar  E.  Jackson  (940) . 

513  Capital  Nat’l.  Bk.  Bldg 

George  W.  Sandlin  (941) . 

513  Capital  Nat’l.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) . . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 
William  T.  Neyland  (999) . 105  Chaparral 

Dallas 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782). .  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 


Otis  M.  Caskey  (994) . 1209  Main  St. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway  (942) _ 207  Prather 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 109  N.  Field 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658). . .  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 
Joseph  R.  Smith  (785)  .  .Cotton  Exchange  &dg. 


Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

R.  E.  Vanden  Heuvel  (1113) _ 310  Mills  St. 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786). .Electric  Building 
Harlingen 

W,  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 123  S.  First  St. 

Houston 

C.  H.  Bell  (943) . 319  Kress  Bldg. 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

Jake  H.  Sam  (1114) . 1820  Calhoun  Ave. 

C.  P.  Sledge  (967) . 3543%  Michaux  Street 

Son  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 

John  O.  Flannery  (944) . 217  Travis  Bldg. 

Lewis  Kayton  (945) . 115  W.  Travis  St. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . .  1215  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Cty 

Harold  J.  Kemp  (946) . 

Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Trust  Dept. 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

Parker  P.  Robison  (959) . 

19  W.  South  Temple  St. 
Edwin  Whitney  (872) . 132  S.  Main  St. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

Ill  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Harvey  C.  Woodbury  (1115) . 

Ill  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . Box  166,  Main  Ofilce 

Foirlington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) ...  .4634  36th  St.,  S. 
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Newport  News 

Emanuel  E.  Falk  (960) . 134-26th  Street 

Norfolk 

Bobert  G.  Goodman  (688).. 600  Dickson  Bldg. 
WiUiam  C.  Kutz  (853) .  .105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 
Virginias  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 


Portsmouth 

T.  B.  Lee  (900) . 403  Middle  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Kaab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Winfree  H.  Slater  (1116) . 


303  Southern  States  Bldg. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)..  1013  E.  Main  St. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellinghom 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . P.  0.  Box  255 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 2126  3rd 

Kenneth  W.  Peth  (1117).. 575  Colnian  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) _ 302  Bepublic  Bldg. 

Spokane 

Wallace  D.  Baker  (948)  .515  W.  Biverside  Ave. 

Alvah  L.  Spooner  (1118) . 

918  W.  Biverside  Ave. 


Tacoma 

Martha  A.  Allen  (1066) . 1012  Bust  Bldg. 

Harry  Blangy,  Sr.  (1119). _ 626  Bust  Bldg. 

E.  N.  Davidson  (1120) . . .  .739  St.  Helens  Ave. 
Herbert  F.  Syford  (754).. 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 
Victor  H.  Vine  (947) . 109  S.  10th  St. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

P.  J.  Beattie,  Jr.  (1121) . P.  O.  Box  1043 

Huntington 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . P.  O.  Box  707 

E.  Boss  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726). . .  .1802  W.  Center  St. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel  (756) . 

4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Ave. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Bm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Buth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 
John  Ogden  (1122)..  110  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Forth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Bichter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) _ 5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 612  N.  Water  St. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) .  .161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

2091  Creelman  Ave. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

Baymond  Bosley  (1055) . 

28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

William  H.  Bosley  (902) . . 

28  Adelaide  St.,  West 
Cyril  B.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

Montreal 

Albert  T.  Grimstead  (1056) . 

1367  Greene  Ave. 
Chester  M.  Martin  (901) . .  .970  Sun  Life  Bldg. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  City 

Isidro  Sanchez  Ortigosa  (869) . 

P.  O.  Box  No.  107 
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Accredited  Management  Organizations 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  "Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion”  any  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 


1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  management  in  the  locality 
in  which  it  operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Beal  Estate 
Boarda 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Cahill  Bealty  and  Insurance  Co . 

Massey  Bldg. 

Mobil#  ^ 


Julius  E.  Masx,  Eealtor . 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 


UtHs  Rock 


ARKANSAS 


Cohnkb  k  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield 

Warde  D.  Watson . 1707  Chester  Ave. 


Beverly  Hills 

The  Beauhont  Co . 8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Oeosoe  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 


Hollywood 

Beal  Estate  Management  Company . 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Udall  k  Bichabds,  Inc. . 1680  N.  Vine 

Long  Beach 

Wayne  Stewart  Co . 600  Kress  Bldg. 

M.  G.  Wild . 139  East  Third  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Stewart  L.  Cress . 124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

W.  I.  Holungsworth  Property  Management 

Co . 606  8.  HUl  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger . 2404  W.  7th  St. 

Price  and  Company . 437  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Bea  Company . 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 
WiLLUM  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1405  Sixth  Avenue 

San  Francisco 

Property  Management  Company . 

Ill  Sutter  St. 


Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick . 307  Avalon  Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Bealty  Co..  .19  E.  Pike#  Peak  Avenue 
Denver 

The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Bealty  Company. 

1624  Tremont  Place 

V.  J.  Dunton  Bealty  Co . 

402-11  Midland  Savings  Bldg. 

Garrett-Bromfield  &  Co . 650  17th  St. 

Moore  Bealty  Company.  1725  California  Street 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

The  Frederick  B.  Boss  Investment  Co . 

United  States  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Van  Schaack  k  Co . 724  17th  Street 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co... 810  North  Main 
CONNECTICUT 


Fresno 

Paul  Gregg . 618  J.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 


Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 
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Hartford 

C.  M.  Middlibkooe,  Bealtor.. IS  Asylom  Street 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Abnold  Goldbbobouoh . 9  E.  12th  Street 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Bbodie  and  Colbebt,  Inc..  .1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan.  . .  .1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company . 

926  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Dbuby  Realty  Cobpobation . 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 

R.  A.  Humphbies,  Bealtor » . 

808  N.  Capitol  Street 

Chas.  0.  Koones  &  Co . 212  Southern  Bldg. 

J.  A.  McKeeteb  Company,  Inc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Mount  Vebnon  Mobtoaob  Cobpobation 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Company . 

1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Washinotun  Loan  and  Tbust  Company 
900  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Weinbebo  a  Bush,  Inc . 1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Cabby  Winston  Co.  . .  739 16th  Street,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Reese,  Mason  &  Richabdson  Co. 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopetbb  a  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company,  Bealtor s . 

234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Tampa 

Cabltok  C.  Cone.... 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 

J.  W.  CooPEE,  Inc . 

126  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  0.  Box  29 

Jay  Heabin,  Inc.,  BecUtors . 

Tampa  Theater  Building 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc . 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Adam  Cates  Company . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

Dbapeb-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  A  Sons.  . .  .65  N.  Forsyth  Street 

Rankin-Whittbn  Realty  Company . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Shabp-Boylston  Company . 

39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 


Augusta 

Shebman  and  Hemstbeet,  Inc . 

133  Eighth  St. 

Savannah 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Baibd  a  Wabneb,  Inc . 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bbowne,  Fleming  A  Stobch . 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Company . 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Dbapeb  and  Kbameb,  Incobpobated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 
Landau  and  Peblman.  . .  .110  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Long-Kogen,  Inc . 6945  N.  dark  St. 

McKey  a  Poagub,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Donald  F.  Moobe,  Inc..  .7748  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Pbice . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Fbank  G.  Reynolds  A  CO . 500  N.  Dearborn 

M.  A.  Rush  Realty  Company . 

5708  N.  Ridge  Ave. 

SuDLEB  A  Company . 134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Swan-Lobish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Miltom  M.  Wobsek  and  Company . 

4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

Oak  Pork 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Obganization,  Inc . 

1026  North  Boulevard 
C.  E.  Rackow  a  Co . 834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

Peoria 

COMMEBCIAL  NATIONAL  REALTY  CO . 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Andebson  Banking  Company . 

Anderson  Bank  Building 

South  Bend 

Whitcomb  A  Kelleb,  Inc . 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Jesteb  a  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyebs . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

Neiswanoeb  Company,  Inc . 

New  England  Building,  Room  330 
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KENTUCKY 

Loititvilb 

Goookan  ft  Hambucton,  Imcobporatkd . 

Looigrille  Trust  Building 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleoni 

Gbo.  Danuoib . 822  Union  St. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc... 3 10  Carondelet  St. 
Waouespack,  Peatt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

W.  Bukton  Gut  ft  Co.,  Inc . 11  E.  Chase  St. 

Hampson  Beal  Estate  Offices . 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 
The  Boland  Park  Company.  .4810  Boland  Ave. 

E.  Bandolph  Wootton  ft  Company . 

701  Cathedral  Street 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bostos 

Hunneman  and  Company.. 5  Arlington  Street 

Niles  Management,  Inc . 

1568  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Bobebt  a.  Noboblom  Management  Co. 

50  Congress  Street 

BrookHse 

CUFFOED  V.  Millek  Inc..  .1394  Beacon  Street 

A.  M.  Sonnabend  Properties . 

330  Harvard  St. 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son . 

689  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Lyaa 

Harby  T.  Tcbneb  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henby  M.  Clabk  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN  \ 

Detroit 

Hannan  Beal  Estate  Exchange  Inc . 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Lambrecht  Kelly  Company . 

530  Shelby  Street 
C.  W.  Treadwell  Co...  1001-3  Lafayette  Bldg. 
Homes  Wabben  ft  Company.  . .  .600  Dime  Bldg. 

Flint 

Dabby  ft  Son.  . .  .301-5  Flint  P.  Smith  Building 
Pipes  Bealty  Company. 602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Loatiag 

Advance  Bealty  Company . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Company.  .Hacker  Building 
Porter  Bbalty  Co . 904  Pmdden  Building 


MINNESOTA 

Minneopolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

L.  T.  Bogers,  Bealtor . 

514  Lamar  Life  Building 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc . 

505  Victor  Building 
Charles  F.  Curry  Beal  Estate  Company.  . . 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 

Lewis  Kitchen  Bealty  Company . 

928  Grand  Avenue 

John  A.  Moore  ft  Company,  Inc . 

415  National  Fidelity  Life  Building 

O’Flaherty  Norman  Co . 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 

Carl  B.  Bechner  ft  Associates . 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 
Woodward  ft  Company . 114  W.  10th  St. 

St.  Loais 

Dolan  Company,  Bealtors . 

6401  Manchester  Avenue 

Maginn  Company,  Inc . 721  Olive  St. 

Bodemyer-Christel  &  Co... Ill  N.  Fourth  St. 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Bealty  Co.. 6394  Delmar  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc . 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzuck  Sales  ft  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company _ 527  Securities  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner  Company . 

Chty  Natl.  Bank  Building 

Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc . 

918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Joseph  D.  Farrington. 21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co..  .1616  Pacific  Ave. 

Bayonne 

Tucker  Management . 726  Broadway 

Comden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service  . .  509  Cooper  Street 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc... 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Go . 

261  N.  Broad  Street 
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Hoboken 

C.  B.  Sntdek  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  -itreet 

Irvington 

Underwood  Mortgage  &  Title  Oo . 

1040  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Walter  Roster  Realty  Co . 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Avenue 

Oeo.  J.  Wole  Realty  Co..  .245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  Street 

David  Cronheiu . 39  Branford  Place 

Sargent  Dumper,  Inc . 744  Broad  Street 

Albert  M.  GREENnELD  &  Co . 

17  Academy  Street 
Kieb-Pasbjero,  Inc . 18  Beaver  St. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 13  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 


Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Bealtor. .  .190  Nassau  Street 
Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc . 

Queen  Anne  Rd.  Cor.  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

W.  M.  Dickinson  Co . 145  E.  Hanover  St. 

Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Parke,  Hall  &  Co . 66  Niagara  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Steinmetz  Borger,  Inc . 1005  E.  180th  St. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albert  R.  Mencone.  .  .1176  Bushwick  Avenue 
Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight-Helmsley,  Inc . 44  E.  23rd  Street 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc... 370  Seventh  Avenue 

Farber-Wittman,  Inc . 165  E.  72nd  St. 

Walter  L.  Frank  Management  Corporation. 

3607  Broadway 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. . .  521  Fifth  Ave. 

Harold  Lassoff . 535  E.  13th  St. 

Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated... 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Sonn-Saalberg  Co . 4060  Broadway 

Durand  Taylor  Company.  ..  .93  Worth  Street 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Highpoint 

Mendenhall-Moore,  Realtors . . 

116  W.  Washington  St. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc . 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 

Thomas  Emery's  Sons,  Inc . 

4500  Carew  Tower 
The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company.... 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro . 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building 

Fred’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc . 

Fifth  and  Main  Streets 

Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son _ 612  W.  ITfth  Street 

The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company.... 

Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
Fred  Tuke  &  Son . 914  Main  St. 

Cleveland 

Karl  F.  Kaserman . 1404  East  Ninth  St. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc . 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 
Steller  &  Stofer,  Inc... 6523  Euclid  Avenue 

Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company . 

906  Callahan  Building 

Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Co . . 

729  Grand  Avenue 

Hamilton 

The  Citizens  Realty  Co.. 713  Rentsehler  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency . 

628  Equity  Building 


Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co... 410  Perrine  Building 
Harry  S.  Carlin  Co . 207  Local  Bldg. 

Tulsa 

Adams  &  Leonard . 116  E.  5th  St. 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall . 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company . 

103  Beacon  Building 

Hall  Investment  Company . 

224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company . 

1225  Hunt  Building 
Sutton-Norton  Company.  .Atlas  Life  Building 
Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W;  4th  Street 


Portland 


OREGON 


Waldemar  Spliid 


913  Corbett  Bldg. 
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rENNSYlVANIA 

Eri« 

Haomaknb,  Bedltora . 10  E.  10th  Street 

E.  W.  MiUA  CoKPAirr. . .  .309  Maaonie  Bldg. 

Philodelpliio 

Frank  Q.  Binswanoer,  Inc...  1420  Walnut  St. 

JoBiFH  J.  ft  Beynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc . 

17th  and  Sansom  Streets 

Albert  M.  GREENnsLo  ft  Co . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

HETiCAinr  ft  Bro . 216  South  Broad  Street 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Oo . 1622  N.  Broad  Street 

John  J.  MacDonald . 

1105  Beal  Estate  Trust  Building 
WiLLiAH  I.  Mirkil  Co..  . .  .123  S.  Broad  Street 
Wk.  H.  W.  QxncK  ft  Bro.,  Inc.. 8  S.  40th  Street 
Bichard  J.  Seltzer . 12  South  12th  St. 

fittsburgli 

Stanley  W.  Arnheih,  Inc.  ....  541  Wood  Street 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co. . .  429  Penn  Ave. 

W.  M.  Balt.  Oo. . 695  Washington  Bond 

Kelly-Wood  Beal  Estate  Company . 

6001  Center  Are.,  comer  Hiland  Avenoe 

Lawler  ft  Company . 450  4th  Ave. 

North  Side  Beal  Estate  Company . 

524  Federal  St.,  N.  S. 

E.  W.  Budert . 711  Washington  Boad 

Stevenson,  Williams  Company . 

666  Washington  Boad 
Arthur  F.  Tezter . 720  Wood  Street 

Upper  Doihy 

J.  C.  Taylor  Co . 55  Long  Lane 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Greenville 

Alestbr  G.  Furman  Co..  .Woodside  Building 


Corpus  Christi 

Bab  Easley  Company.  . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

W.  M.  Neyland  Bealty  Company . 

105  N.  Chaparral  St. 

Dollot 

Banks-Burney  Company . 

918  Irwin-Keasler  Bnilding 

C.  C.  Gallaway  ft  Company . 207  Prather 

J.  W.  Lindsley  ft  Company . 

1209  Main  Street 

Joseph  B.  Smith  ft  Co . 

Cotton  Exchange  Building 

Chas.  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc . 

Ill  S.  Murphy  Street 

George  W.  Works . 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building 

Harlingen 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Bealty  Company . 

123  S.  First  St. 

Houston 

The  Sam  Bealty  Company.. 815  Kress  Bldg. 

Sledge  Bealty  Company . 

3543^^  Miehanx  Street 

Son  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr..  .935  Majestic  Bnilding 
Buth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Building 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Gorp...111  E.  on  S.  Temple  Street 


VIRGINIA 

Newport  News 

Drucker  ft  Falk . 134  26th  St. 

Norfolk 

Goodman-Segar-Hogan,  Inc . 

600  Dickson  Building 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake  ft  Sons,  Inc.  . .  20  N.  8th  Street 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc . 

1013  E.  Main  Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chottonoogo 

American  National  Bank  ft  Trikt  Co . 

734  Market  St. 

C.  V.  Brown  ft  Bro . 118  E.  8th  St. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 

Yates,  Biley  ft  MacDonald . 

302  Bepnblie  Bnilding 


WISCONSIN 


Memphis 

Dave  Dermon  Company . Dermon  Bnilding 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son . 

801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Bnilding 

Hobson-Kerns  Company,  Inc . 

601  Union  Planters  NatL  Bk.  Bldg. 

Edward  Lemaster  Company . 

1223-24  Sterick  Bldg. 


Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  Street 

Milwaukee 

Dick  ft  Beuteman  Co... 316  Century  Bnilding 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 

Askew  ft  Brown,  Bealtora _ 109  E.  9th  St. 


Brownsville 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Bealty  Company . 

402  Pan  American  Bldg. 


W.  H.  Bosley  ft  Co . 28  Adelaide  St.,  W. 


QUEBEC,  CANADA 


Montreal 

Westmount  Bealties  Company . 

1367  Greene  Ave. 
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ADVERTISING 

Classified  advertising — a  business  barometer. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  81-89;  Keith,  David  L.  Publics, 
policies  and  publicizing.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  15-22; 
Maenner,  T.  H.  A  portfolio  of  office  building 
advertising  pieces.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  43-45. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

Shoemaker,  Forrest.  Let’s  talk  about  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  June  1949,  pp.  240-246. 

APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

Everett,  William  S.  The  second  coming  of  the 
co-op.  June  1949,  pp.  257-262;  The  outlook  for 
apartment  properties.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  101-104; 
Preparing  a  hardship  petition.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  23-27. 

ARTICLE  REVIEWS 

Bondurant,  Stuart.  What  is  management  worth? 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  52;  Burkhard,  E.  E.  Managing 
your  housing  development.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  116; 
Hedges,  Jr.,  Horace  G.  Better  materials  fore¬ 
shadow  new  operating  efficiency.  June  1949,  pp. 
271;  Planning  the  executive  office.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  51-52;  Planning  the  general  office.  Sept. 
1948,  pp.  51-52;  Shannon,  Edwin  B.  Grooming 
yesterday’s  buildings  for  tomorrow’s  competition. 
March  1949,  pp,  201;  Sheridan,  Don  T.  The 
’‘new  look”  in  operating.  March  1949,  pp.  200- 
201;  Stiles,  J.  W.  New  phases  of  depreciation. 
Sept.  1948,  pp,  51;  Taylor,  R.  M.  How  to  lease 
commercial  property.  Dec.  1948,  pp,  116;  Your 
key  to  a  profitable  shopping  center.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  52. 


and  Toth,  Louis.  Hotel  accounting.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  50-51 ;  Kirkland,  Edward  Chase.  Men,  cities 
and  transportation.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  115-116; 
LeCorhusier.  Concerning  town  planning.  June 
1949,  pp.  269-270;  Fames,  Dr.  I^uis.  Planning 
stores  that  pay.  June  1949,  pp.  268-269;  Strock, 
Clifford.  Heating  and  ventilating’ s  engineering 
databook.  March  1949,  pp.  199;  Waldorf-Astoria 
Manual,  Volume  H.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  49-59; 
Weaver,  Robert  C.  The  Negro  ghetto.  June 
1949,  pp.  270-271. 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
33-37. 

BRIEF 

Model  brief.  March  1949,  pp.  169-186;  Taylor, 
Durand.  Selling  management  the  “brief”  way. 
March  1949,  pp.  167-186. 

c 

CAMERA  INVENTORY 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  266. 

CANVAS  SOAKERS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  264. 

CARPET 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  266. 

Carter,  Walter  H.  Using  your  sales  force.  Dec.  1948, 
pp.  107-108. 

CASTERS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  264-265. 

CITY  PLANNING 

Williams,  Leslie.  The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow. 
Sept.  19^,  pp.  38-42. 

Classified  advertising — a  business  barometer.  Dec. 

1948,  pp.  81-89. 

COOLING  LETTERS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  263-264. 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Everett,  William  S.  The  second  coming  of  the 
co-op.  June  1949,  pp.  257-262. 

D 

DISHWASHING  MACHINES 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  112. 

DOWNSPOUTS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  264. 

Ducy,  Damian.  President  for  1949.  Dec.  1948,  pp. 
74-75. 

DUPLICATING  MACHINES 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
33-37. 


B 


£ 


Beaumont,  Henry  G.  How  to  start  a  management 
business.  March  1949,  pp.  157-166. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Corwin,  Edward  S.  Liberty  against  government. 
March,  1949,  pp.  199-200;  Horwath,  Ernest  B. 


EDITORIALS 

Are  we  a  “restricted^’  profession?  Dec.  1948, 
Pl».  79-80;  The  challenge.  Sept,  1948,  pp.  3; 
Declining  rents.  March  1949,  pp.  147;  The 
education  challenge.  March  1949,  pp.  147-148; 
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Key -man  insurance.  June  1949,  pp.  227;  The 
new  competition.  June  1949,  pp.  227-228; 
The  public  trust.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  4. 

ENGLAND 

Your  editor  looks  at  England.  June  1949,  pp. 
229-239. 

ENGLISH  HOUSING  ECONOMY 

Your  editor  looks  at  England.  June  1949,  pp. 
229-239. 

Everett,  William  S.  The  second  coming  of  the  co-op. 
June  1949,  pp.  257-262. 


F 

HRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Mmntenance  exchange. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  46-47. 

The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow.  Williams.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  38-42. 

FLUORESCENT  LIGHTS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  113;  March  1949,  pp.  195. 


H 

HARDSHIP  PETITION 

Preparing  a  hardship  petition.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
28-27. 

HOUSING 

Everett,  William  S.  The  second  earning  of  the 
co-op.  June  1949,  pp.  257-262;  Joint  army- 
industry  housing  program  tested  in  Pueblo.  June 
1949,  pp.  251-256;  Your  editor  looks  at  England. 
June  1949,  pp.  229-239. 

How  to  start  a  management  business.  Beaumont. 
March  1949,  pp.  157-166. 

I 

INSPECTION  FORM 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  197-198. 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
Accredited  management  organizations.  Sept. 

1948,  pp.  68-72;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  140-144;  March 

1949,  pp.  220-224;  June  1949,  pp.  296-300; 
Advisory  board  and  committees.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  56;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  127,  Marbh  1949,  pp.  207; 
June  1949,  pp.  283;  Chapter  officers.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  54-55;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  125-126;  March  1949, 
pp.  205-206;  June  1949,  pp.  281-282;  The  editor's 
review.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  3-4;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  79- 
80;  March  1949,  pp.  147-148;  June  1^9,  pp. 
227-228;  Membership.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  57-67; 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  128-139;  March  1949,  pp.  208- 
219;  June  1949,  pp.  284-295;  National  officers. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  53;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  124;  March 
1949,  pp.  204;  June  1949,  pp.  280;  New  certifica¬ 
tions.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  117-123;  March  1949,  pp. 
202-203;  June  1949,  pp.  272-279;  Professional 
pledge.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  2;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  78; 
March  1949,  pp.  146;  June  1949,  pp.  226;  Re¬ 
gional  vice  presidents.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  76-77. 

INVESTMENTS 

The  need  for  an  expanded  management  service. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  5-14;  Taylor,  Durand.  Selling 


management  as  an  investment.  June  1949,  pp. 
247-250. 


J 

Joint  army-industry  housing  program  tested  in  Pueblo. 
June  1949,  pp.  251-256. 

Jones,  C.  M.,  ed.  IThat  to  read.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  49- 
52;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  115-116;  March  1949,  pp. 
199-201;  June  1949,  pp.  268-271. 

K 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange.  Sept. 

1948,  pp.  46-^;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  190-114;  March 

1949,  pp.  195-198;  June  1949,  pp.  263-267; 
Publics,  policies  and  publicizing.  Sept.  1948, 
pp,  15-22. 


L 

Let’s  talk  about  air  conditioning.  Shoemaker.  June 
1949,  pp.  240-246. 

LINOLEUM 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange.  June 
1949,  pp.  267, 

M 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  33-37. 
Maenner,  T.  H.  A  portfolio  of  office  building  adver¬ 
tising  pieces.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  43-44. 

MAILING  MACHINES 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
33-37. 

MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  policies — 1949.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 

28-32. 

MAINTENANCE  COSTS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  196-197. 

Maintenance  exchange.  Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Sept. 

1948,  pp.  46-48;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  109-114;  March 

1949,  pp.  195-198;  June  1949,  pp.  263-267. 
Maintenance  policies — 1949.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  28-32. 
MANAGEMENT  BRIEF,  see  BRIEF 

Managing  parking  lots.  Porter.  March  1949,  pp. 
187-194. 

Managing  a  trailer  court.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  90-100. 
Music  in  elevators  is  success.  Olin.  Dec.  1948,  pp. 
105-106. 


N 

The  need  for  an  expanded  management  service.  Sept. 

1948,  pp.  5-14. 

NEW  BUSINESS  SOURCES 

Carter,  Walter  H.  Using  your  sales  force.  Dec. 
1948,  pp.  107-108;  Everett,  William  S.  The 
second  coming  of  the  co-op.  June  1949,  pp. 
257-262;  The  need  for  an  expanded  management 
service.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  5-14;  New  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  commercial  field.  March  1949,  pp. 
149-156;  Taylor,  Durand.  Selling  management 
as  an  investment.  June  1949,  pp.  247-251; 
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Taylor,  Durand.  Selling  management  the  “brief” 
way.  March  1949,  pp.  167-186. 

New  opportunities  in  the  commercial  field.  March 
1949,  pp.  149-165. 

o 

OFFICE  BUILDING 

Maenner,  T.  H.  A  portfolio  of  office  building 
advertising  pieces.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  43-45;  New 
opportunities  in  the  commercial  field.  March 
1949,  pp.  149-156;  Olin,  Carl  E.  Music  in  ele¬ 
vators  is  success.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  105-106. 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
33-37. 

Olin,  Carl  E.  Music  in  elevators  is  success.  Dec. 
1948,  pp.  105-106. 

The  outlook  for  apartment  properties.  Dec.  1948,  pp. 
101-104. 


P 

PAINTING 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  197. 

PARKING  LOTS 

Porter,  Jr.,  William  J.  Managing  parking  lots. 
March  1949,  pp.  187-194. 

Porter,  Jr.,  William  J.  Managing  parking  lots. 
March  1949,  pp.  187-194. 

A  portfolio  of  office  building  advertising  pieces. 

Maenner.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  43-45. 

Preparing  a  hardship  petition.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  23  27. 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

Beaumont,  Henry  G.  How  to  start  a  manage¬ 
ment  business.  March  1949,  pp.  157-166;  Carter, 
Walter  H.  Using  your  sales  force.  Dec.  1948, 
Porter,  Jr.,  William  J.  Managing  parking  lots. 
March  1949,  pp.  187-194;  Managing  a  trailer 
court.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  90-100;  The  need  for  an 
expanded  management  service.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
5-14;  New  opportunities  in  the  commercial  field. 
March  1949,  pp.  149-156;  Taylor,  Durand.  Sell¬ 
ing  management  as  an  investment.  June  1949, 
pp.  247-250;  Taylor,  Durand.  Selling  manage¬ 
ment  the  “brief”  way.  March  1949,  pp.  167-1^. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Keith,  David  L.  Publics,  policies  and  publiciz¬ 
ing.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  15-22. 

Publics,  policies  and  publicizing.  Keith.  Sept.  1948, 
pp.  15-22. 

PURCHASING 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  265. 


R 

REDEVELOPMENT 

Williams,  Leslie.  The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow. 
Sept.  19^,  pp.  38-42. 

RENT  CONTROL 

The  outlook  for  apartment  properties.  Dec.  1948, 
pp.  101-104;  Preparing  a  hardship  petition. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  23-27. 


ROOM  SEPARATIONS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  265. 

RURAL  PROPERTY 

The  need  for  cm  expanded  management  service. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  5-14. 

s 

SAND^S 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  113. 

SCRULOKS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  46-47. 

The  second  coming  of  the  co-op.  Everett.  June  1949, 
pp.  257-262. 

Selling  management  as  an  investment.  Taylor.  June 
1949,  pp.  247-250. 

Selling  management  the  “brief'  way.  Taylor.  March 
1949,  pp.  167-186. 

Shoemaker,  Forrest.  Let’s  talk  about  air  condition¬ 
ing.  June  1949,  pp.  240-246. 

SPARROWS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  195-1%. 

SPRING 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  195. 

STARLINGS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
March  1949,  pp.  195-1%. 

STORAGE 

Machinery  for  management.  Sept.  1948,  pp. 
38-37. 

STORE  FRONTS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  110. 

STORM  WINDOWS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  112. 

SUMMER 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  267. 


T 

TANKS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
June  1949,  pp.  265. 

Taylor,  Durand.  Selling  management  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  June  1949,  pp.  247-250;  Selling  manage¬ 
ment  the  “brief’  way.  March  1949,  pp.  167-1%. 
TOOLS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  46;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  Ill;  June 
1949,  pp.  266. 

TRAFFIC 

Williams,  Leslie.  The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow. 
Sept.  1948,  pp.  38-42. 

TRAILER  COURT 

Managing  a  trailer  court.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  90-100. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Viliams,  Leslie.  The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow. 
Sept.  19^,  pp.  38-42. 
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Using  your  sales  force.  Carter.  Dec.  1948,  pp.  107- 
108. 


WALLS 

Keith,  David  L.,  ed.  Maintenance  exchange. 
Dec.  1948,  pp.  110-111;  March  1949,  pp.  197. 
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What  to  read.  Jones,  C.  M.,  ed.  Sept.  1948,  pp.  49- 
52;  Dec.  1948,  pp.  115-116;  March  1949,  pp. 
19^201;  June  1949,  pp.  268-271. 

Williams,  Leslie.  The  fluid  city  of  tomorrow.  Sept. 
1948,  pp.  38^2. 

Y 

Your  editor  looks  at  England.  June  1949,  pp.  229- 
239. 


☆ 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
will  conduct 

THE  THIRD  AND  FINAL 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE 
OF  1949 

This  October  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 

★ 

Special  announcements  covering  further  details 
will  be  mailed  it  advance 

\ 
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